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BUTLER’'S GEOGRAPHY OF THE GLOPE. 
Ninth Edition, corrected to the present time, l2mo, 4s. 6d. 
ronan lettered, 


“Stalogue, is.’ 


GEORGE NICOM!,, Secretary. 


NEE gant vliseimaenmnene 
| Pu eOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’s 





i488 » are o reo 2 a ~ ’ x ‘ 
Pere ePwants of 1500 peer daily. The Collection now (THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE GLOBE; con- | 
¢ B FES, tar HIPPOPOTAMUS. including two fine CHIM- taining a Description of its several Divisions of Land and | 
Yorye ELEPHANTS, acareooe by H.H.the Viceroy | Water, Problems on the Terrestrial and Celestial Globes, and | 
awers LECCORYX ana YOUNG arte GIRAFFES and | Questions for Examination. Designed for the Use of Schools and 
ATRICH EE ERAS. LIONS TiGkee s DS, BONTEROKS, | Private Families. By JOHN OLDING BUTLER; with additions | 
erase — the APTERYX presc nee Ps “ately BEARS, | by J. ROWBOTHAM, F.R.A.S8. Also, 
Me oo. New Zealan, ~ Presented by the Lieutenant r , y < 
bee ees € Mertion ye All Visitors are now admitted to BUTLER’'S QUESTIONS IN ROMAN HIS- i 


— of Col. Han: wat 4ife Guards will perform, by 
il farther atlas Halt, on every SATURDAY, at soar o'Clock, 


Admission, 1s ; On MONDAYS, 6d. 


TORY ; accommodated to the Abridgment of Goldsmith's ‘‘ Roman 
History ;’’ with Geographical Illustrations and Maps. 12mo, 
5s. 6d. roan lettered. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; j 
R. Y. Clarke and Co.; and C, H. Palmer. { 








PHILLIPS'’S GOLD-MINER’'S GUIDE, 
Iilustrated by Thirty-three Engravings, price 2s. 6d, bound. 
( {OLD MINING and ASSAYING —a Scientific 
J Guide for Australian Emigrants. Ry JOHN ARTHUR 
PHILLIPS, F.C.S., Metallurgic Chemist, Graduate of the Ecole 
des Mines of Paris, formerly Professor of Metallurgy at the College 
for Civil Engineers, Author of a “* Manual of Metallurgy.” 
Contents :—Sources of Gold, Chemical and Mineralogical Cha 
racters of Gold, Assaying of Gold Ores, Cupellation, Parting, Amal- 
gamation, Metallurgy of Gold, Newest Machinery for Crushing 
Gold Quart? and Washing Alluvial Deposits, Government Regu 
lations respecting Gold Mining 
John J. Grifin and Co., 53, Baker Street, London, and R. Griffin 
and Co., Glasgow, of whom may be had all the Apparatus and 
Reagents required by the Gold Assayer, a catalogue of which 
may be had gratis 
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iT TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

. COMPANY, FEsraputsnep vy Acr or ParniamMenr In 1834. 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 

The distinctive features of the Company cimbrace, amongst 
others— 

Tables of Promiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 

One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on credit. 

Loans granted en approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to another 
in decked vessels, without Lieense, and to British North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without extra premium, by 
merely giving the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
intended visit 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly inereased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
security. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. 





| [ pean, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GELS, that the usual Dividend of 
5 per cont. (less Income-tax) on the paid up capital on the shares 
of the Society, will be payable at this Office on and after Friday, 
the 20th of August inst. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, without intrenching on the 
amount made by the regular business, the ASSURED will here- 
after derive all the benctits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, 
at the same time, complete freedom from liability, secured by 
an ample Proprietary Capital—thus combining, in the same oflice, 
all the advantages of both systems. 

Persons Assured will in future share in the Profits in proportion 
to the nuinber and amount of the Premiums paid between every 
Division, so that if only one year's Premium be received prior to 
closing the books it will obtain its due share. 

At the FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, declared in January 
last, the sum of £131,125 was added to Policies then entitled, 
which sum produced a Bonus varying with the different ages, 
from 244 to 55 per cent. on the Premiums paid, during the px 
ceding Five years; or from £5 to £12 10s, per cent. on the sum 
assured, 

The next and future Bonuses may be received in cash, or applic | 
at the option of the Assured in any other way. 

Credit will be given for half of the Annual Premiums on whole 
Life Policies for five years, at interest, to be paid off at the ex 
piration of that time, or carlicr, or remain as a permanent charge 
upon the Policy, as may be agreed upon. 

Invalid Lives assured at ratcs proportioned to the increased 
risk. 

Medical referees paid by the Socicty in all cases. 

Claims paid in THIRTY DAYS after proof of death. 

A copy of the last Report, containing full particulars, with the 
New Prospectus, can now be obtained of any of the Socicty's 
agents, or by addressing a line to 

GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





ther” INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 

NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1644, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro- 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Yunds are 
ennploved. 

Monics deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabiliti: s on account of life contingencies, as wellce 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart- 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage whith 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members, 

Interest or Dividend, is payable half yea 
July. 


rly, in January and 


CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 
The Capital Stock is altogether distinet and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asgo- 


| ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 


the Assured complete. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica- 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Nation at AS*URANCR AND INVESTMENT As SOCIATION, 
7, St. Martin's Prace, Trararcan Sqvarr, 
Lon Dox 
N B, -Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 
FOR AUGUST. 


RAMBLES & aaa titan 
IN NORTH & SOUTH AMERICA. 
By J. E. SULLIVAN, Ese. 


One Vol., 12s. Immediately. 


A TRAMP to the DIGGINGS: 


On, AUSTRALIA IN 1852 
By JOHN SHAW, M.D., F.G.S., &e. 
Small Svo, 7s. Published this day, 


Tit, 


CONSTANCE TYRRELL; 


Ox, THE HALF SISTER. 
By P. H. PEPYS, Esq. Three Vols 


Now ready. 


A WALK INTO 
THE NORTH of SPAIN in 1851. 


By LIEUT. MARCH. | Post &vo. 
Immediately. 
Vv. 


TWO YEARS ON 
THE FARM OF UNCLE SAM: 


WITH SKETCHES OF HIS LOCATION, NEPHEWS, 
AND PROSPECTS. 
By CHARLES CASEY. Post 8yo, 10s. 6d. 
Now ready, 
vi. 


THE HEIR OF SHERBORNE ; 


Orn, THE ATTAINDER. AN Three Vols. 
Just ready 


VEL. 


Vil. 
NEW VOLUME “ BENTLEY'S SHILLING 


SKETCHES OF 
ENGLISH CHARACTER. 


By Mrs. GORE, 


Author of “ Mothers and Daughters,” &c 
“ Bentley's Shilling Series." 


OF SERIES 


Forming Vol 
On the 3lat inst 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


BELLENGER’'S FRENCH AND ENGLISH CONVERSATION. 
Twenty-first Edition, l2mo, 2s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 


ODERN FRENCH CONVERSATION ; con- 


taining Elementary Phrases, and New Easy Dialoues, in 


French and English, on the most fam iliar subjects. Care fully 
revised and improved, with the addition of peculier rules for the 
pronunciation of conson nts at the end of words by w A. 


BELLENGER, Author of “ A Dictionary of Idioms,” & 


London: Simpkin, Marshal], and Co.; Whittaker and Co ; 
and Dul Au and C ) 





In a few days will be published, vo, 


T ETTER TO JARED SPARKS, Esa. ; 
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Rejoinder to his *‘ 
and Others, on the mode of Editing the Writing 
By LORD MAHON 

John Murray, 


being a 
s of Washington.” 


Albemarle Street 


——— 





XTT. of 





‘Reply to the Stric tures of Lord Mahon | 


} Gastronomers. 


{urrap’s  inbbita tot Travellers, 


Now ready, with New Travelling Map, post Svo, price 5s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR BELGIUM 


AND THE RHINE. 
Alse, just ready, a New Edition, with Map, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR SWITZER- 


LAND, SAVOY, AND PIEDMONT. 
The following may also be had— 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY, 


HOLLAND, &e. 











HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY AND | 
THE TYROL. 

HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND THE 
PYRENEES. 

HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN. 

HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY AND 


FLORENCE. 


HANDBOOK 


ROME. 


HANDBOOK 
HANDBOOK 
HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK, 


AND SWEDEN. 


HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA AND FINLAND, 
HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON. 
HANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND CORN. 


WALL 
Albemarle Street. 


FOR CENTRAL ITALY AND 


FOR MALTA AND THE EAST. 
FOR EGYPT AND THE NILE. 
NORWAY, 


John Murray, 


Murray's Railway Weadina: 








A Series of Works of Sovunp InrorMaTIoN and INNOCENT | 


AmvsEeMeENT, to be published occasionally, printed in large 
Readable Type, varying in size and price, and suited for aLt 
CLasses OF READERS. 


This day, 
THE ART OF DINING; or, 
Is. 6d. 
Already Published— 


Gastronomy and 


MUSIC AND DRESS. Is. 
LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 


NINEVEH. 5s. 
BEES AND FLOWERS, 2s. 
LITERARY ESSAYS from ‘THE TIMES.’ 
LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. 1s. 
NIMROD ON THE CHACE—AND THE 


ROAD. 2s. 
GIFFARD’S DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. 
ZESOP. 2s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 
JAMES’ FABLES OF 

S VISIT TO NEPAUL. 2s, 6d, 

NIMROD ON THE TURF. 1s. 6d, 


4s, 


OLIPHANT’ 


To be followe 7 by 


HALLAM’S LITERARY 


CHARACTERS 
SIR FRANCIS HEAD’S 


John Murray, 


ESSAYS 
EMIGRANT. 


Albemarle Street 


Now ready, in One thick Svo Vol. with Maps and Tinted Lithographs, price 15s. 


WESTERN 


HIMALAYA AND 


TIBET; 


Che Harrativr sf Q Sournry 


THROUGH THE MOUN 


DURING THE 


far north as the Karakoram Pass, situate “don the chain 
Indus from the plain of Yarkand. He crossed the 
Iskardo. The work gives many details on the physical ¢ 


botany and ge ology. 


‘_TAIN 
YEARS 1847 
By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D., Asststant-Surcroyx, BencGat 


Dr. Thomson was a member of a mission sent into Tibet by the Indian Go wernment 
exploration, and_in this work he gives an account of his travels throu 
ve Kouenh 
H malaya in three different directions, 
ructure of these mountains and of Tibet, 


S OF NORTHERN INDIA, 
AND 1848. 
ARMY. 


for the purpose of scientific 
» known ¢ untry. Hie peocireted a: 
lat) which separates the basin of the 
and visited Kashmir and 


gh that litt! 
in of Hum! 
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COLBURN & CO.'s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


aH Starry 





LIFE OF MARIE 
By Miss PARDOE. 3 vols. &vo, vith 
- _A fascinating book.”—Diny News 
A work of hich liter: iry and historical merit’ 
‘Asa history of personal adventure none ‘ 
interesting.’—Posr. 


MEDICIS, 
rtraits “3 
—Jonws Brery 
in be found mor 


II. 


Colonel LANDMANN' 
g 
TURES and RECOLLECTIONS. 2 yo) ‘S ADVEN. 
“These volumes abound in interesting matter The 
are one and all amusing, and not uninstru tive = 


ane 


“od 
€¢dot 


‘ 5 
Ve.""= Ovser vy 


Itt, 


Capt. MACKINNON’S ATLAN. 


TIC and TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 


‘Capt. Mackinnon’s ‘ Sketches of America’ 
character and permanent value.’ 


2 vols 21s, 


. are of a 
—StunDay Times, 


striking 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
[, 


THE BELLE OF THE VILLAGE. 


By the Author of “ The Old English Gentlen 
II. 


INHERITANCE 


"—ATHEN ZUM 
* This “novel will interest a large circle of readers, and afford 
them unmixed pleasure.”’—Onserve! 


THE Lost 


3 vols. 


“An agrecable, elegantly written story. 


Ilf, 


amy PAUL. A TALE. 2 vols. 


“A powerfully written romance. The moral is wi 
out. The situations are portrayed with highly drama 
—JoHnN Bue. 


ll worked 
tic effect 








NEW WORKS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 


JERDAN; with his Literary, Political, and Social Reminis 
cences and Correspondence, during the last Forty Years. The 
First Volume, with Portrait of the Author, and View of Kels 

after Turner. Second Volume is published this day, with 
Portrait of George Canning, and View of Gloucester Lodge 
Price 5s. cach. Post 8yo, cloth, gilt 





II. 


‘The CELT, the ROI MAN, and the 


tain dow: 
Ry 


SAXON, A Hist ry of the Rarl) Inh: 

to the Conversion of the Anglo-Sax¢ ‘to ( Chr 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq, M Ris s A With. 
Illustrations, Price s., post Svo, cloth. 


nume Tous 


1IT, 


FOOTSTEPS of our LORD and his 


and It aly, bs W.H.B -readgerks 


on St 


APOSTLES, in Syria, Greece, 
Third Edition, with Twenty-three Eng 
lis. cloth, gilt edges; or 26s. morocco e1 legant 


ivings el, pri 


IV. 


OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. 
oh JOHN CUMMING, D.D. New Edition 2 Vols 


lot th, price Ss. 


The CANADIAN. CRUSOES. By 
Mrs. TRAILL, Author of ‘ The Backwoods ¢ f Cs nada.’ B _" 
by Agnes Strickland ; with Ha sree © 
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Journal of a Voyage in Baffin’s Bay and 

Barrow Straits in the Years 1850-51, per- 

. ‘6 ” hg > 
formed. by H.M. Ships‘ Lady Franklin 
and ‘ Sophia,’ under the command of Wil- 

liam Penny. By Peter Sutherland, M.D., 

Surgeon to the Expedition. 2 vols. Maps 

and Plates. Longman and Co. 
Iris now seven years since Sir John Franklin, 
with a crew of a hundred and thirty-eight 
souls, entered the arctic circle in the good 
ships Erebus and Terror. It is six years 
since they passed into an area polewards be- 
rond the verge of geographical discovery, 
ieyond the limit of human habitation, and 
beyond range, we venture to add, of the 
wonditions adequate for the support of human 
life. Provisioned for little more than half 
that period, and without the means of adding 
to their supplies, dare we hope that any one 
of the missing voyagers survives? 
to think otherwise. 
may have been two years ago in the direction 
of Wellington Channel, such hope now is 
more ambiguous than the most sanguine 
reliance on God's saving providence can bid 
us cherish. We shall be glad if the searching 
squadron now on its way thither only bring 
home to the friends and relatives of the lost 
some record,—some gladdening evidences, 
that their end was peace. 

The dangers and uncertainty of arctic navi- 
gation are described with more minuteness 
and elaborate detail in the work before us 
than in any that has yet issued from the press. 
Dr. Sutherland’s narrative is not imbued with 
the jovial hearty spirit for which the ‘ Stray 
leaves’ of Lieut. Osborn was distinguished. 
On the contrary, it is a little prosy. But our 
author has a valuable smattering of geology, 
natural history, and physics, and he has 
turned it to good account. His journal is a 
painstaking intelligent diary of all that oc- 
cared to his observation from the time he 
let Aberdeen to his arrival home off Graves- 
end. During the working of the ships up 
Davis Strait and Baffin Bay, for example, 
ve gives an almost daily account of its pitch- 
ings and tossings, its detainings and its get- 
tings clear. He describes the size, weicht 

° aly py tls 
ot 9 a regen of glacier, iceberg, 
vithin Boge “te ne “ a bird comes 
real 0g wage en 1ave not only its 
dee We ia ut also the contents of its 
rr ya by ye not, however, be under- 
ln Boeen.s seboragingly of Dr. Suther- 
ratile and saab ustry. \ ith a little that is 
2. ollie ( “gente there is a large and 
Wien’: ao gi gin extremely in- 
poesible te Ze! _ eed, it would hardiy be 
osefal herh eet or more practically 
shies al _ arctic life than these 

+) osc hgh oo pages afford. 

ton 's one of ee ition under considera- 
about Ber, 1e four that were cruising 
4 >4ttow Strait, in the summer of 1850 
1. 2ews of Sir John Frankl; Bes vii ng 
Austin was ther ein Franklin. Captain 
Neos € on the part of Her Majesty’s 
as?’ with the Assistance and Resol te. and 
‘et Steam-tuos TIntre) id a searngey Bae 
Sr John iad was 1 <i and Pioneer; Capt. 
the endo goa under the auspices 
Piz: the North < Company, with the 
™y with the Sar was there, running 
the Was under bid hieaty provisions, because 
ers to deposit them on an 


Where they would become the prey of 


the Esquimaux ; the American explorers were 


there, with the Advance and Rescue; and 
lastly, Captain Penny and Dr. Sutherland 


Sophia. Captain Penny is a bold and intrepid | 


whaler, and Lady Franklin and her niece, 


l 
| were there, with the Lady Franklin and 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


! 


| 


It is time | 
Whatever m8 there | 





Miss Sophia Cracroft, desirous of availing 
themselves of his experience in arctic naviga- 


tion, prevailed upon the Admiralty to assist 


in fitting out the present expedition. Two 
new clipper-built vessels were purchased in 
Aberdeen and Dundee, and they were chris- 


tened after the ladies ; the crew was appointed | 


chiefly from among the whalers, and in April, 
1850, they sailed, with provisions suflicient to 


last three years. 


Having given our readers an account of 
steaming, sailing, docking, and sledging in 
the frozen regions, from Lieut. Osborn’s 
lively narrative of the voyage of the Pioneer 


(ante, p. 427), we shall in the present instance | 


confine our extracts to a few miscellaneous 
paragraphs, of the kind for which Dr. Suther- 
land’s ‘Journal’ is distinguished. The busy and 
constant tidal agitation of the iced waves is 
a characteristic feature :-— 

‘*Floe presses against floe ; corners are broken 


off and overlapped ; hummocks and ridges are_ 


raised in all directions ; blocks of ice of all shapes, 
sizes, dimensions, and weights, from one to twenty, 
and even sixty tons, are raised up as it were by an 
‘unseen power.’ 
hundred millions tons weight, plough up floes for 


miles and miles without being checked in their de. | 


structive course. Nothing is to be seen but ice, 
‘living ice,’ in slow but sure and steady motion, 


| and the surface, which an hour previously presented 
a level plain of pure white, with pools and mean- | 


dering lanes of the blue sea, is now one complete 
wreck ; the colour is changed to a mixture of a 
dirty white and blue, the evenness of the surface is 
destroyed by masses twenty feet above its former 
level, and a square foot of open water cannot be 
seen for many miles around,” 

It is easy to conceive, from this disturbed 
condition of the ice, how readily masses of 
rock and other matter may be transported 
from place to place on these natural rafts. 

« At an elevation of from thirty to forty feet, on 
a comparatively level part of the west side of the 
island, we observed a block of granite without a 
single flaw, measuring sixteen feet in length, four- 
teen in breadth, and twelve feet in height, and 
resting on the hard rock beneath, which presented 
quite a different structure. How it came there, 
and at what time, were questions, which could be 
solved by reference to the period in which the 
island was still beneath the waters of the ocean, 
which was then occupied, asit is now, by thousands 
of icebergs, carrying each, perhaps, thousands of 
tons of rock, and scattering it over the bottom of 
the sea, for many hundred miles distance from the 
spot whence it had been received. The specific 
gravity of granite being 2°5, this block would weigh 
at least one hundred and eighty-six tons ; it would 
require a cube of ice, with a side of forty feet, to 
give it buoyancy in the water, and seven fathoms 
water to float it along. From this it may be easily 
conceived what an enormous mass of extraneous 
material icebergs several miles in length and 
breadth, and drawing two to three hundred fathoms 

yater, are capable of transporting from one place 
to another, without appearing to be in the least 
encumbered by it. Mr. Petersen told me that he 
once laid his nets for white whales in the month of 
October along the land, where there were only a 
few fathoms water, and, having left them quite 
clear, he returned in a few hours to examine them, 
and, as may be supposed, was pleased to find that 
some of the buoyant parts had disappeared under 
water; a sure sign, he thought, that the animals 
for which they were intended had been entangled 
in their meshes, and had died, and sunk to the 
bottom. He proceeded at once to haul them in, 


Huge icebergs of perhaps five | 





SS 


but, to his astonishment, they did not contain*a 
white whale, but an enormous boulder, which he 
found it impossible to move on the bottom, or to 

_ disentangle ; and the only way by which he reco- 
vered part of his net, was to cut away the portion 
of it in which the boulder lay. A small berg had 
been observed in the neighbourhood, which, in 
passing, took the opportunity of dropping one of 
its jewels into the nets.” 

Even the natives are liable to the same 
unwilling mode of transportation, and not 
unfrequently run the risk of being floated 
out into the main ocean. 

‘* About three or four o'clock in the morning the 

wind came away from N. or N, 20° E,, and the 
loose ice, in which our ships were beset, began to 
move slowly southward. Thealarm was given by the 
Esquimaux on the fixed ice, at a distance of at 
least a mile, to their friends who were with us, 
that the ice was opening out: away they set, with 
dogs and sledges in the utmost haste,—but it was 
too late, for there was a lane of water, at least two 
hundred or three hundred feet wide, between them 
and their companions on the other side. <A large 
piece of substantial ice was singled out, on the very 
_ edge of the loose ice on which they were standing, 
| and to it they transferred their dogs and sledges, 
with the flesh and skin of the white whale ; after 
_ which they embarked and pushed off What with 
men, boys, dogs, and sledges, it was a motley 
group ; but they seemed to have no fear, although 
I believe not a soul could have been saved, had the 
ice given way underneath their feet. By the as- 
sistance of two small kyaks, which towed them 
| heartily against the wind, they reached the oppo- 
site side in safety, disembarked with care, and 
joined their companions, who had waited for them 
with great patience.” 

Landing at Bushnan Island, towards the 
upper part of Batlin Bay, Dr. Sutherland 
obtained an extensive view of the coast of 
Greenland, looking south, and has some in- 
teresting remarks on the glaciers :— 

““We commanded a splendid view in all direc- 
tions. On the one hand, there was abundance of 
open water, stretching away to the west and north- 
westward, Cape York, and Baffin’s Bay, with its 
impenetrable covering of ice drifting imperceptibly 
tothesouthward. On the other, were Prince'Regent’s 
Bay, Cape Melville, Melville Bay, and an extensive 
glacier range, lost on the most remote part of the 
horizon, over one-half the compass, stretching to 
the southward for upwards of nine hundred miles, 
pouring forth magnificent icebergs, through the 
deep valleys between the islands, which in many 
parts could be seen, at elevations of perhaps a 
thousand feet, cropping out in this adamantine but 
withal moving sea. At Cape Farewell, Mr. Peter- 
sen says, the glacier is very far inland, and the ice- 
bergs to which it gives birth rarely or never reach 
the clear and open sea, for they become dissolved 
or broken up in the deep fiords, which so deeply 
indent that part of West Greenland. * * * 
After the season has advanced far beyond midsum- 
mer, the march of the glaciers increases in its pro- 
gress, and thousands of huge icebergs are set free 
in the months of August, September, October, and 
November, owing, perhaps, to there being open 
water generally at that time along the coast which 
they have to traverse. The Iesquimaux around 
Disco Bay visit, during winter, the foot of an ad- 
vancing glacier of very great height, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cloushaven, where they find abundance 
of very fine halibut, which they draw from a depth 
of three hundred fathoms, They often observe, 
during these visits, that the advance of the glacier 
during the last months of spring is considerably 
slower than during the last month of autumn and 
the first months of winter. It seems very probable, 
that when the icebergs are set free their detachment 
does not happen by a process of gravitation, which 
precipitates them into the water, but by a process 
of flotation, which is the result of stream tides. 
From the continued prevalence of south winds, 
after a large body of water has opened out along 
| the coast, and in the top of Baffin’s Bay, there will 
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be an influx of water into all the fiords to the foot 
of the glaciers, which will facilitate the removal of 
the icebergs inthe autumn. The immense glacier 
range in Greenland has not received that share of 
attention from geographers and travellers which 
such an important subject deserves. Neither the 
Esquimaux nor the Danish settlers ever do much 
more than visit the foot of them. Attempts have 
been made by both to explore those situated at the 
tops of some of the most accessible fiords, but the 
gaping crevasses, which came so frequently in their 
way, proved an obstacle which their spare means, 
at so great a distance from the settlement, could 
never overcome.” 

Captain Penny was specially directed by 
the Admiralty to examine Jones’s Sound, but 
on reaching that mysterious locality it was 
found to be impenetrable from the accumula- 
tion of ice. Bearing thence past the south- 
eastern corner of North Devon into Lancaster 
Sound, the expedition arrived, along with 
Captain Austin’s squadron, which had over- 
taken them in Baffin Bay, entirely free from 
incumbrance: “the sea was as smooth as 
oil; and thousands of seals, in which one 
could distinguish three species, were seen 
taking their pastime in the water.” The parties 
were soon at the mouth of Wellington Chan- 
nel, and it was at this point that the first 
winter quarters of Sir John Franklin were 
discovered. 

“At six in the evening our party returned, 
bringing off unexceptionable traces of extensive 
parties belonging to the missing expedition. About 
six miles N. of Cape Spencer, the site of an encamp- 
ment was discovered, where there was a hut made 
of stones. The floor was neatly paved with thin 
and smooth stones. The wall was generally about 


four feet in height, and it enclosed a space twelve | 
Immediately in connexion with | 


feet in diameter. 
the wall outside, there were two projecting walls, 
about four feet apart, which enclosed a space that 


appeared to have been a fire-place, from the ashes | 


and other relics of cookery which it contained. A 
great many articles were brought off by the party. 
These included soup canisters, some of which had 
been used as cooking vessels, while others had the 
labels entire. * * * There were pieces of oak, 
such as staves of small casks; the end portions of a 
small cask with the words ‘mixed pickles’ scratched 
on them; also larger pieces of oak, such as might 
have been procured by splitting up the knees or 
the doubling ofa ship, and they were charred at 
the ends as if they had been in the fire; the bones 
of birds also a little burned; but there were no 
beef bones; part of the leaves ofa book (MS.) with 
some markings on them, and part of a newspaper 
bearing date September 1844; portions of rope, 
very much chafed, but easily distinguished as be- 
longing to the Royal Navy by the middle yarn; 
also torn mittens, cotton rags, and blank paper, all 
of which the wind had driven beneath the stones, 
* * * There were a few handfuls of coals in the 
fireplace, together with birds’ wings, tails, heads, 
feathers, and bones, some of which appeared evi- 
dently to have been in the fire. The track of a 
sledge was discovered, and the marks of the run- 
ners, which were very distin¢ t, were found to 
be two feet apart.” 

About this time Captain Austin’s party dis- 
covered the relics at Cape Riley, noticed in 
our review of Lieut. Osborn’s narrative; and 
further traces were found on Beeechy Island, 
all in the same vicinity, by Mr. Stewart, com- 
mander of the Sophia :— 

‘Traces were found, to a great extent, of the 
missing ships; tin canisters in hundreds, pieces of 
cloth, rope; wood in large fragments andin chips ; 
iron in numerous fragments where the anvil had 
stood, and the block which supported it: paper, 
both ‘written’ and ‘printed,’ with the dates 
‘1844’ and ‘1845;’ sledge marks in abundance: 
depressions in the gravel resembling wells, which 
they had been digying; and the graves of three 
men who had died on board the missing ships in 
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January and April 1846. Our ideas 
were that the ships had wintered in a deep bay 
between Beechy Island and Cape Riley, which we 
called ‘Erebus and Terror’ Bay. Immediately ad- 
jacent to the supposed position of the ships, we 
found the site of a large store-house and work- 
shop, and smaller sites which were supposed to 
have been observatories and other temporary erec- 
tions. A great number of coal-bags containing 
patent fuel in small quantities were found scattered 
in the vicinity of the sites of these erections, and 
several pieces of canvas, such as is often used about 
the deck of a man-of-war; one of the pieces had 
the letters 7-e-7-r-0-r written on it. The meat-tins 
were piled up in heaps in the same regular manner 
as shot is piled up; each had been filled with loose 
shingle, and when the tiers of a single layer were 
completed the interstices were also filled up with 
shingle. In this way several mounds were raised 


to a height of nearly two feet, and they varied in | 


breadth from three to four yards. Six or seven 
hundred tins were counted, and many more besides 
these were dug up and emptied out in search of 
documents.” 

A line drawn from one station to the other 


_ would lead directly up the Wellington Chan- 


nel, but no written record or anything to 
point to the intended route was found, not- 
withstanding the eagerness with which the 
most insignificant thing among the relics 


was examined. Nature had certainly done 
her best, for on the sea-shore were impressed | 


the foot-prints of the crew, where they had 
trodden four years before on disintegrated 
fragments of coral and other organic remains. 

We must now make room for a few of Dr. 
Sutherland’s interesting remarks on the na- 
tural history of the arctic regions. Eider 
ducks were most abundant. On one occasion 
Captain Penny sent a boat to a small island 
in Bisgvion's Bay on the chance of collecting 
some eggs. It was found literally covered 
with them :— 


eight eggs, without trampling upon some was im- 
possible. In the course of two hours the boat was 
loaded with the fresh ones, which they believed 
were to be found in the nests which contained 
less than the usual number. When they returned 
to the ship an account was taken of the result of 
their labours, and 5000 eggs were found to have 





in such myriads, Sir James Ross made 

valuable observations duriye his re oo 
voyage of discovery in the very ships which 
Sir John Franklin sailed jy, Dr. Suthe —s 
also observed them with interest ;— be 

‘‘ Wherever the ice had been y 

a dirty brownish, slimy substance was oles ary 
floating in loose floceuli amongst it, in the arch 
of the water. The naked eye could detect in “0 
structure whatever; but on viewing poe 
through a microscope which m 
hundred and fifty diameters 
with animal life, and minute vegetable forms of 
very great beauty. Now would have been the 
time to perpetuate them with the pencil and the 
chalk ; but unfortunately I could only consign thins 
to the bottle, with the expectation that their deli. 
cate siliceous shells would retain their forms until 
our arrival in England. No one can conceive the 
vast numbers of these infusorial animalecules in the 
Polar Seas. Varying in size from one-fivehundredth 
to one-thousandth of an inch, a single cubic inch 
will contain perhaps four or five hundred millions 
of individuals, each furnished with perfect instru- 
ments of progression. * * * <A portion of the 


ery much decayed 


a drop of it 
magnified about two 
, It was found teeming 


| fine mud, and a little sea-water from the bottom of 


Assistance Bay, seven fathoms water, which con. 
tained abundance of decomposing vegetable and 
animal matter, and living polygastrica, was allowed 
to stand for a few weeks in my cabin, where the 
temperature was frequently below + 24°, and 
never above -+- 32°. The mud settled to the bottom 


_ of the vessel, and left about an inch in depth of su- 


pernatant fluid, which I examined very frequently. 
It soon teemed with infusoria exactly the same as 
those that had been in it on the first examination to 
which it was subjected immediately after coming 
into my possession ; and I could fellow them on the 
field of the microscope, as they enjoyed their merry 
pastime in thousands among the shreds and meshes 
of organisable matter in which the fluid abounded. 
Large individuals were frequently observed, full of 
ova, which they could be seen permitting to escape 


| into the fluid, in which they were to take up their 
** To have walked among the nests, each of which | 
contained four or five, and sometimes seven or | 


_ evaporation, and thus assisted its countless Inhavit 


been removed, which number they believed was | 


about the twentieth or thirtieth part of the re- 
mainder.” 

Whales were observed in great abundance, 
and occasionally walruses :— 

‘I recollect, one beautiful morning in October, 
when hundreds of huge whales, both young and 
old, were enjoying themselves in their native ele- 
ment, and were often seen leaping out of it like 
salmon, and falling with a thundering noise as if 
they had nothing to fear, a ‘school’ of swordfish 


was observed in the offing, and in less than half | 


of our sight. 


os 


islands about the time we met the ‘Felix.’ They 


A ‘school’ of walruses was seen ‘twixt the two | 


seemed to be a little curious to know what the | 


ships were, and what such unusual objects could 
be seeking, for they followed usa little way ; how- 
ever, aS we were going rather fast for their curio- 
sity, we soon lost sight of them. There must have 
been at least a dozen of them together. It was 
amusing to see them raise their huge heads and 
fierce-looking tusks partially out of the water ; and 
when they went out of sight, with a splash of their 
hind flippers, it seemed to be more from their spor- 
tive manner than from fear. When walruses are 
met ina drove like this, they do not take fright : 
and certainly they are formidable assailants, if their 
curiosity should lead them after some unfortunate 
Esquimaux in his kyak.” 

Of the minute infusorial animals, with their 


_ siliceous shells, that inhabit the polar seas 


tertiary deposits over th 


] 4: . | of the air was 15° to 4+- 19°; but 
an hour the whales were on their flight, and far out | : . + 


future abode. A little of this fluid was added to 
about twenty times its volume of sea-water in a 
wine-glass, and allowed to remain quiet and wndis- 
turbed for ten days, exposed to the air, except 
under such a cover as might prevent the access oi 
dust, and to a temperature of -+ 27° to -+ 34°. Tn 
a day or two a film of creamy-looking organisabie 
matter appeared on the suriace, which pr vented 


ants to maintain a higher temperature than tha 


of the air around them. The first examination 
proved that reproduction was going on by the a 
charge of ova, which appeared like a pavement 
sparkling ocelli in the cambium on_ the surface ; 
while the water itself presented a living mass ol 
creatures of great beauty and fertility. 

One word more on the produce 
dredge :— 

“It was very cold indeed, to work 
hands among mud and slime, when rapier 88 
1t AS i 


‘ 


‘ Ape 
animass, ab i 


of the 


: | 
° here 
with the b 


than amply repaid by the varieties of anuma® T 
the beauties of plants, that came UP from _ 
muddy habitats. The Whiting, (curnam, 
head, and the Sucking-fish of the British 
had their representatives. But the -Sevvaaas a 
ance of animal life was among the Moltusca ; pct 
to them the Radiata ; and last, although also v*"r 
abundant, Crustacea, Although most of these 
have been known previously, it was not wit Pt ' 
to be able to extend their geographical range. Oe 
were also Algw, both palmated and fila ae 
and among the mud, with a magnifying Pon 1, 
250 or 280 diameters, one could detect groin - 
of infusoria, which moved by cilia, ‘wer 
diatomaceous forms, probably naviculi. Rl 
a whole volume might be wmtten = > pe sh 
of the dredge. Next to the Se ee 2% 
among the radiata, the Holothu * neds olla 
the most abundant. Among the div® 

one could see the living 
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soak and st every elevation, from the beach up 
re four or five hundred feet. 
These examples will suffice for the present 
to show that much valuable and interesting 
ter may be gleaned from Dr. Sutherland's 
¢ : al” On a future occasion we shall 
fs yaa attention to his second volume, and 
notice the wintering in Assistance Bay, the 
edging excursions, and the general results of 


the Expedition. 











Lectures on Ancient History. By Barthotd | 
G. Niebuhr. Translated from the German | 
edition of Dr. Marcus Niebuhr, by Dr. | 
Leonard Schmitz, F.R.S.E. 3 vols. Tay- 
lor, Walton, and Maberly. 

Horace WatroLe tells us that one day, 

wishing to amuse his father after his retire- | 

ment from public life, he offered to read a | 
hook of history. ‘Anything but history,” | 
said Sir Robert, “ history is full of falsehood.” 

When Hume was sending some of the sheets | 

of his ‘History of England’ to the press, 

Murdin’s ‘State Papers’ appeared. In that | 

eallection were documents which overturned 

some of his theoretic narrative, and hastening | 
to withdraw what he had written, he ex-. 
daimed, in a letter to his friend and brother- | 
historian, Robertson, ‘‘ We are all in the | 
wrong!” Disraeli, in his ‘ Curiosities of 
Literature,’ says he had heard of Hume, that 
certain manuscripts at the State Paper Office | 
were once prepared for his inspection during 
afortnight, but that he never could muster 
courage to pay his promised visit. Satisfied 
with the common accounts and the most 
obvious sources of history, when librarian of 
the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, where 
yet may be examined the books he used, | 
marked by his hand, he spread the volumes | 
about the sofa, from which he rarely rose to 
pursue obscure inquiries, or delay by fresh 
difficulties the page which every day was 
growing under his charming pen. Robert- 
son's historical research was of no deeper 
kind. He paid Horace Walpole a visit to 
consult him about a projected history of the | 
reigns of William and Anne, and Walpole, in 
letter which details the purport of the visit, | 
says that “he seemed to have little other 


tuowledge than what he had taken upon 


trust.” And when afterwards he resolved to | 
write the history of Charles V., he confessed 
he knew little ‘of the subject, was entirely 
gnorant of German and Spanish, and on ap- 
plying to Dr. Birch for a list of books, wrote 
as ifthe study previous to composition was a 
painful duty from which he would gladly 
Pg “IT know very well,” he says, ‘ and 
» my sorrow, how severely historians copy 
m one another, and how little is to ‘ 
ry from reading many books; but at | 
same time, when one writes upon any | 
particular period, it is both necessary and 
: 49 for a to consult every book relating 
aa a uch he can lay his hands.” If 
‘tae e foundations on which the ordi- 
rye — of most readers of history have 
with of) eat are We to say of inferior writers, 
vilfal A adhe arising from prejudice and 
Mie and ene rtation. In the cases of 
tire of maces —— they acted under de- 
their literan” — and in confidence of 
read by thee ha Wy. Their works, when 
more pleasure 7 0 know these things, afford 
tion fro ° trom their style than satisfac- 

rs m their facts. But if this uncertaint 
ou the materials of ;, the 
faetg of Which als o modern history, the 
are comparatively within easy 





Greeks, 


reach, what confidence have we in the accu- 
racy of the histories of ancient times? If 
these things are done in the green tree, what 
are we to expect in the dry? Fortunately 
all historians are not chargeable with such 
faults. To give no more recent instances, 
Gibbon displayed laborious study equal to 
his literary genius. But we fear that even in 
our own time there are some writers of his- 
tory whose rhetoric is more notable than 
their research, and who, as far as possible, 
save themselves from much reading by their 
good writing. ; 
Niebuhr is the type and model in modern 
times of the trustworthy historian. Origi- 
nality of thought and liveliness of style he 
possessed in no common degree, but he is 
distinguished far more by extensive learning 
and profound research. One of his youthful 
letters, written while at the University of 
Kiel, discloses the early aspirations of his 
historical genius. ‘ From the peculiar diree- 
tion of my mind and talents, I belicve that 


an historian of ancient and modern times. 
If my name is ever to be spoken of, I shall 
be known as an historian and a_ political 
writer—as an antiquarian and a philologist.” 
How nobly these early expectations have been 
fulfilled is now itself matter of history. The 
name of Barthold Niebuhr is in the first rank 
of modern historians, and his works are re- 
garded as marking an era in this depart- 
ment ofliterature. Having lately (ante, p. 29) 
in reviewing a memoir of Niebuhr, given an 
outline of his life and labours, and having 








| Nature has intended me for a literary man, | 





he long ago predicted the discoveries which 
have signalized our time. Speaking of Nine- 
veh and of Babylon, he says :— 


‘While at Rome, I was intimately acquainted 
with a Chaldwo-Catholie priest, a united Nestorian 
from Armenia; he wasa particularly well-educated 
and distinguished man, as generally all Eastern 
Christians are, when they have received a European 
education. They have an unquenchable thirst for 
mental culture and knowledge, which renders it 
the more deplorable that they are doomed to live 
under Mahommedan tyranny. This man told me, 
that being a native ofa village built on the ruins 
of Nineveh, he had often been present when bricks 
were dug out of the ground. In his time, he said, 
a colossal statue had been discovered by men 
ploughing a field; kut the Mahommedans ordered 
it to be broken, as they do with everything else 
that is brought to light. He also mentioned, that 
gems, with figures engraved on them, are found. 
There is no doubt that, if excavations were made 
at Nineveh, and rightly conducted, many ancient 
treasures and inscriptions would be discovered. 
The circumference of the city on both sides of the 
Tigris measures several geographical miles. 

‘*The site of Babylon occupied a still more 
extensive space. ‘ Herodotus calculates it at 480 
stadia, or about sixty English miles; Diodorus and 
Strabo make ita little less.’ This enormous extent 
has often been the subject of ridicule, as if it were 
utterly fabulous; but from the most recent investi 
gations of English travellers, it appears that we 


‘cannot suppose the circumference to have been 
* x 


already (ante, p. 560) narrated the origin of | 


the present work, and the peculiar circum- 
stances of Dr. Schmitz’s English edition, we 
now give some account of the spirit and the 
subjects of the ‘ Lectures on Ancient History.’ 

The book professes to bea record of events 
from the earliest times to the taking of Alex- 


andria by Octavianus, and to comprise the | ; ; 
‘ | bygone times was conceived to have heen thus pre- 


history of the Asiatic nations, the Egyptians, 
Macedonians, and Carthaginians. 
Dr. Schmitz, the editor of the ‘ Lectures,’ of 
which he possesses MS. notes, containing 
matter not in the German edition, says :— 

‘“‘ They embrace the history of the ancient world, 
with the exception of that of Rome, down to the 
time when all other nations and states of classical 
antiquity were absorbed by the empire of Rome, 
and when its history became, in point of fact, the 
history of the world. 
lectures, together with that on the history of Rome, 
forms a complete course, embracing the whole of 
ancient history.” 


This description of the work must, how- 


Hence the present course of | 


} served. 





j 


ever, be received with some qualification. On _ 


some periods of early history the narrative | 


is very meagre, and the author treats chiefly 
of those nations belonging to what may be 
called ‘Classical Antiquity.’ To the history 


less. ° 

“The burnt bricks are of the greatest perfec- 
tion, surpassing even those of the Romans. Nearly 
all of them are stainped, and the larger ones are 
covered with long inscriptions, which have not yet 
heen deciphered. They remind us of the tradition, 
that in ancient times Seth or Sem wrote whatever 
was known of past ages partly on burnt and partly 
on unburnt bricks, that it might escape being 


destroyed, both by water and by fire; for in the 


case of water dissolving the one set of bricks, the 
burnt ones would not be injured, and in case of 
fire, the dried ones would only be hardened. This 
tradition evidently indicates that the knowledge of 


There can, accordingly, be no doubt that 
these bricks, many of which are now in England, 
are of the greatest importance. They would be 
most useful, if they contained historical accounts ; 
it is possible, however, that they may contain only 
theosophy, or astronomical observations, or other 
things; but they are at any rate of great importance, 
The Greeks, like Callisthenes, expressly attest that 
the astronomical observations of the Babylonians 
were printed on bricks. There are also vases with 
hieroglyphies and cuneiform inscriptions, A stone 
with such inscriptions has also been found at Susa ; 
it is said to have been removed, but what has 
become of it is unknown, though the English have 
diligently endeavoured to recover it. At present 
several monuments of the same kind are said to 
have been brought to light. When the Zend lane 
guage shall be discovered, of which there is now 
creat hope, there can be no doubt that the cunei- 


‘form writing of Persepolis will likewise be read, 


of the Greek race the greater part of the | 


‘Lectures’ are devoted, and other nations 
and races are viewed principally in their 
relations to Greece. The scanty records of 
other lands that have come down to us ren- 
dered this unavoidable, but the discoveries 


attempts at which have already been made. On 
the walls of that city there are three kinds of writ- 
ing, one by the side of the other, and the charac. 


/ ters of one of them resemble those on the Baby. 


and researches of recent years have added 


much to what was known in Niebuhr’s day 
of some of the nations of antiquity. When 
greater advances have been made in the fields 
in which M. Botta and Dr. Layard have 
distinguished themselves, and when further 
progress has been made in deciphering the 
Asiatic inscriptions, Niebuhr’s account of the 
Eastern nations will appear very crude and 
elementary. It is remarkable, however, that 


lonian bricks and the so-called cylinders. When 
this cuneiform writing of Persepolis shall be dis- 
covered, we shall also be able to read the Baby- 
lonian inscriptions, and a new and wide field of 
Asiatic history will be thrown open. If the inves- 
tigations are carried on systematically, history will 
be dis-entombed from the ruins of those cities, 


_ especially if European influence should be brought 


to bear upon those countries; and this would bea 
blessing which, I wish with all my heart, may be 
conferred upon the Christians of those countries, 
who thirst after enlightenment and mental cul- 
ture.” 


As a characteristic specimen of Niebuhr’s 
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writing, combining calm investigation of facts 
with enthusiasm as to his subject, we give his 
account of the famous— 

‘* BATTLE OF MARATHON. 


‘The battle of Marathon is as certain as any of 
the great events of modern times, which have 
decided the fate of the world. There can be no 
doubt that the Persians were completely defeated, 
and were glad to escape to their ships and return 
to Asia, ‘with the captured Eretrians.’ But the 
particulars of the battle are uncertain; most of 
them resemble the well-known deed of Cynegirus, 
who madly seized a Persian galley and wanted to 
hold it back. All this is poetical, and may serve 
to rejoice and warm us, but we cannot take it as 
history. ‘The Greeks were drawn up as a phalanx, 
in which each phyle occupied an equal part of the 
front, with more or less depth, from eight to fifteen 
men. Now, if we suppose that in the battle of 
Marathon the Athenians were drawn up ten men 
deep, we have a front of 1000 men. With such a 
front, opposed to an army of 300,000 men, the 
wings of the Greeks are said to have gained the 
victory ; their centre is said to have been broken 
through by the Persians, and the victorious wings 
on both sides to have crushed the hosts of bar- 
barians. This is the account of a poet, who does 
not think of mathematical proportions: such also 
is the case in the ‘ Iliad,’ and similar stories occur 
in the very heart of history. The poets of popular 
and martial ballads did not dream of giving a 
military report. The statement, however, that 
6000 Persians were slain, and only 192 Athenians, 
is more credible. Another account estimates the 
number of the Persians who fell in the battle at 
200,000.’ 


the bodies of the barbarians were buried, ‘ and the 
Athenians who fell on that day, probably rest 


under the same, for it does not seem that the fallen | 


heroes were at that early time buried in the Cera- 
micus.’ That plain is the charnel-house of Murten 
for Greece. , 
lot of Hellas, that hallowed battle-field too will be 
examined, and will yield a rich harvest. 
things used in the battle have already been dug 
out of the ground; there have been found near 
Marathon, leaden balls, thrown by slingers, with 


the inscription AEXOY,’ points of arrows made of | 


stone, which must have been fastened on reeds, and 
consequently have been used by very uncivilized 
people ; but others are of brass and copper, and 
there can be no doubt that these things were used 
in the battle of ‘Marathon. How many glorious 


things are there that still require to be investi- | 


gated!” 

In many instances the philosophical caution 
in receiving the traditional and vague narra- 
tives of ancient writers leads Niebuhr to a 
scepticism almost too severe. For example, 
in his summary of the character of Alexander 


the Great, for whom he has little respect | 


except as a general, he says :— 
‘In theatrical historians, we read the moving 


t ale of the water which a soldier brought to Alex- | 
ander, and how he poured it out in order to show | 
them that he would share all their sufferings with | 


them. I suspect it was with Alexander as it was 
with another great general, who ate a piece of 
coarse bread, but is said to have had a delicate 
morsel concealed in it.” 

Frequent are such sarcastic criticisms of 
what he calls the ‘tales of rhetoricians,’ and 
of ‘theatrical historians.’ His examination 
of the popular account of the battle of Ther- 
— is conducted with stern impartiality, 
and perhaps disagrecable success, for it is not 
pleasant to have the romance of such a story 
rudely destroyed. But here is the historian’s 
comment on the siory of the 300 heroic 
Spartans who alone resisted the countless 
hosts of Asia :— 

‘It is inconceivable that, as the Greeks did 


make a stand at Thermopyle, no one else took | 


Even at the present day the plain of | 
Marathon is marked by the mounds, under which | 


When happier days shall fall to the | 


‘Many | 


his position there except King Leonidas and his 
Spartans, not including even the Lacedemonians, 
for they remained at home! Only 1000 Phocians 
oceupied the heights, though that people might 
surely have furnished 10,000 men; 400 of the 
Beeotians were posted in the rear, as a sort of 
hostages, as Herodotus remarks, and 700 Thespians. 
Where were all the rest of the Greeks? Not one 
Athenian is found there; a number of them, it is 
true, manned the fleet, but not all of them; and 
why were not the others at Thermopyle? why was 
not Leonidas joined by the other nations of Pelo- 
ponnesus, such as Arcadians and Eleans? The 
Argives, we know, would not move, because they 
were negotiating with the Persians. To these 
questions there is no answer; and all we can say 
is, that here, as so often in human life, things 
happen which are quite inconceivable and irra- 
tional. Countless hosts are invading Greece; the 
Greeks want to defend themselves, and are making 
active preparations at sea; but on land hundreds 
of thousands are met by a small band of Pelopon- 
nesians, 700 Thespians, 400 Thebans as hostages, 
and 1000 Phocians, stationed on the heights! <A 
pass is occupied, but only that one, and the others 
are left unguarded; for the roads to the Doric 
tetrapolis and to Atolia were open, and even if 
the Persians had not become acquainted with the 
pass, betrayed to them by Ephialtes, they might, 
without any hindrance, have proceeded to Delphi, 
and by this round-about way they might have 
reached the rear of the Greeks without any resist- 
ance! All this is quite unintelligible; it would 
almost appear as if there had been an intention to 
sacrifice Leonidas and his men; but we cannot 
_suppose this. These circumstances alone suggest 
to us, that the numbers of the Persian army cannot 
have been as great as they are described; but even 
if we reduce them to an immense extent, it still 
| remains inconceivable why they were not opposed 
by greater numbers of the Greeks, for as afterwards 
they ventured to attack the Persians in the open 
field, it was certainly much more natural to oppose 
them while marching across the hills. But how- 
ever this may be, it is an undoubted fact, that 
Leonidas and his Spartans fell in the contest, of 
which we may form a conception from the descrip- 
tion of Herodotus, when, after a resistance of three 
days, they were surrounded by the Persians. A 
few of the Spartans escaped on very excusable 
grounds, but they were so generally despised, that 
their life became unendurable, and they made away 
with themselves. This is certainly historical. 
There can be no doubt that, along with the Spar- 
| tans, the Helots also fell, though no one speaks of 
them; ‘the inscription mentions 4000 Peloponne- 
sians as having fought there, but the proud 
| oligarchs did not include the Helots.’ The 700 
| Thespians who would not abandon Leonidas also 
| fell, and these, too, have not received from posterity 
the honour that is due to their memory. Thus we 
| have here an example of the manner in which the 
same act is viewed in one light for one party en- 
| gaged in it, and in another light for others: the 
deeds of the one are forgotten, and those of the 
others are held in everlasting remembrance.” 

In his delineations of character, Niebuhr 
is almost always striking and happy. His 
| sketches of the historians of antiquity will 
| be read with peculiar interest. Of Thucydides 
| he speaks with enthusiasm :— 
| The first real and true historian, according to 

our notion, was Thucydides: as he is the most 
| perfect historian among all that have ever written, 
| so he is at the same time the first; he is the 
| Homer of historians.” 

_ The descriptions of the Athenian orators 
are also drawn with great spirit. Of De- 
mades, whose name is less known than some 





a a 


| others, he gives the following account :— 


**Demosthenes had many talented contempora- 
ries, but all were far below him; and there were 
among them many who by their moral obliquity 
were directly opposed and hostile to him. One of 
these was Demades, the rude and vulgar sailor, 
though he was then, next to Demosthenes, the 


| characters of antiquity 


the son of a 
umself, in his early 
Same trade, when all 


first man in point of talent. He was 
common boatman, and had } ; 
youth, been engaged in the 
at once his genius impelled him to come forw 
as an orator in the popular assembly elegy 
out any previous study, by his wit and talent ani 
more especially by his gift as an improvisats nay i. 
rose so high, that he exercised creat influence ape 
the people, and sometimes was more po i ir 
than Demosthenes. With a shatuulestan piadbiahg 
ing to honesty, he bluntly told the people ount. 
thing which he felt, and what all the stiethins te 
with him. When hearing such a andy eset 
lace felt at their ease; he roused in them th 
feeling that they might be wicked without bilae 
disgraced ; and this excites with such people a 
feeling of gratitude. There is a remarkable pas- 
sage in Plato, where he shows, that those who de. 
liver hollow speeches without being 
have no power nor influence; whereas others, wh, 
are devoid of mental culture, but say in a straight. 
forward manner what they think and feel, exercise 
great power. It was this circumstance which 
during the eighteenth century, gave the material- 
istic philosophy in France such enormous influence 
with the higher classes; for they were told that 
there was no need for being ashamed of the 
vulgarest sensuality; formerly people had been 
ashamed, but now a man learned that he might be 
a beastly sensualist, provided he did not offend 
against elegance. People rejoiced at hearing a 
man openly and honestly say what they themselves 
felt. Demades is a remarkable character; he was 
not a bad man, and I like him much better than 
Zschines. The latter made all the pretensions of 
a good citizen, and even had the audacity to vilify 
those who really were good citizens: but all in him 
is untrue and false. His hatred of Demosthenes 
is as much the hatred of mediocrity against genius, 
as that of political aversion: it is the hatred of 
antipathy and envy, of mental and moral depravity 
against that which is excellent. Demades, on the 
other hand, took matters in an extremely naive 
manner, and said, in plain words, that there had 
indeed been different times, when this or that 
would not have done, but that now everything was 
lost, and that it was every man’s business to feather 
his own nest; that they must undertake public 
duties in order to obtain from the state as much 
money as possible, so as to be able to lead a merry 
life. Such things he said without any misgivings ; 
but he hated no man. This accounts for his con- 
duct towards Demosthenes, whom he did not hate, 
but whom he thought exceedingly stupid. Some- 
times he actually did essential service to the re- 
public; as in evil times the best man often does 
harm, while the worst is useful. In the whole of 
modern history there never was a purer or more 
unblemished statesman than Pitt, and yet at times 
a bad one was more useful, nay more necessary 
than he. In like manner, there have often been 
bad patriots who, nevertheless, did good service t 
their country.” oe Fi 
In the preceding extract it will be observed 
that several allusions are made to ovens ¢ 
modern history. This is one thing — 
gives a charm to the ‘ Lectures. gers 
are perpetually drawn between the no 
and those of moders 
days, and the subjects under discussion 4 
illustrated by references to well-known t 
familiar events. Thus, in speaking o 7 
crowds of foreign ambassadors who rox “ 
Alexander the Great at Babylon, which 4 
a t Dresden before 
compares to the scenes a hor discusses 
Napoleon went to Russia, the aut CHitarchus, 
the probability of a statement by Ch ond 
which has been much questioned, that ‘ ea 
ple Toe sre ambass’ 
the other nations of the West were 8 “st > 
dors from Rome. The rumour of an inten’ 
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in earnest, 





invasion of Europe by the conqueror of nS 
had spread even to the ¢ elts an x 
after mentioning which, Niebuhr proce pe 
“If we consider that the Romans hac jm 
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ee . 
reason why they should not also have 
po re on negotiations with Alexander the Great, 


for the P e of providing for the threatening 
pest. "fivy's belief that the Romans _were 
pe uainted with the name of Alexander is ex- 
y thoughtless ; the Romans knew very well 
that the Persian empire was overthrown, and that 
Alexander had made immense conquests. Mari- 
time communications 1n antiquity were very active 
and extensive, and the notions commonly enter- 
tained on this subject are quite erroneous. — After 
the expulsion of the kings, Roman ships sailed as 
far as Spain, as we see from the treaty with Car- 
thage; the Romans, therefore, might very well 
know about Alexander. At the present time, 
of European occurrences reach the interior 
of Africa, Persia, and China with inconceivable 
rapidity. Thus the French revolution was known 
in the distant east at an early period, but in a 
euliar manner ; the people in Persia and on the 
coast of Arabia could not understand it. I have 
heard strange things from those who had travelled 
in those countries; even in China it was very soon 
known. The present insurrection of the Greeks 
was known in the interior of Africa; in the year 
1823, the attention of everybody in Sacatoo and 
Borneo was occupied with it; it was imagined to 
be a general war between Christians and Mahom- 
medans. As nations little more than half savages 
knew of these things, why should not the highly 
civilized nations of ancient Italy have heard of 
Alexander's progress and conquests? Whoever 
could tell of these things, was no doubt listened to 
by thousands. During the seven years’ war, my 
father met in Yemen the minister Fati Achmed, 
who knew about the war, and by the many ques- 
tions heasked about the relations between England 
and France, he showed that he took great interest 
inthem. He had maps of countries, of which he 
could not read the names, but he nevertheless 
formed some notions from them. In Japan there 
exists a complete European atlas in Japanese cha- 
racters; and from it the geography of Europe has 
been learned for the last forty years, although the 
Japanese exclude Europeans. ‘It is asked, how 
did the Romans find their way to Babylon?’ If 
Etruscan and even Spanish ambassadors found their 
way, why should not the Romans have found it?” 
The summary of the character of Pyrrhus 
aso 18. a good specimen of this art of illustra- 
ting ancient history by modern allusions, and 
is altogether characteristic of Nicbuhr's style. 
We have space for ouly a few sentences :-— 
“His great fault was his want of perseverance ; 
he had no definite object, and lived only for action. 
He neglected his duties as a ruler, and acted as a 


trem: 


wivate Man w Vi . aaa : ; : . 
if 1 who will not be bound down, but in- | this moment is extremely opportune; its 


statements are the most Jucid commentary, | ye rd, 
| will massacre every one of you. 


terferes in the most active manner when there is 
honeed of it, * * 
lived less for his kingdom than for himself. He 
om Alcibiades: are, properly speaking, the only 
cei antiquity that have a really chivalrous 
ter. Pyrrhus conducted his war against the 
rh a spirit like that of the knights, who in 
to he oer fought for life and death in order 
ws wou an wih the prize from fair hands, 
an the ans that he had been victorious, 
se —. in = most favourable light, and 
eajustie ts — iment for them, that he acted 
~ Aetan $ his own allies. It would be well 
and the F séviat, as then arose between Pyrrhus 
. ~omans, existed oftener between political 
Parties and also in literary disputes,” 


e c iti , ari a 
soph oe remarks on matters of philo- 
inters, poliues, and literature, everywhere 
ald tothe interest the narrative, greatly 
. erest and value of ‘Lee ‘ 
No work has the ‘ Lectures. 
Sent a . “ 
noes of Se ucr vigour of thought and shrewd- 
mended "a and its study may be recom- 

48 much for the healthful exercise 
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Like Charles XII., Pyrrhus | 











' tent to be silent. 


The Fortress of Comorn. By Colonel Sigis- | mangled corpses. At this juncture, the landlord, 
; | John Mayer, took his chair, placed it immediately 


mund Thaly. Madden. 
Tuts is an account of the fortress of Comorn, 
its condition, sieges, and final surrender, in 
the course of the Hungarian War of Inde- 
pendence, in the years 1848 and 1849. The 
author of the book is Colonel Thaly, the 
director of the fortifications in the fortress, 
who, it appears, wrote his MS. in German. 
The translator is Mr. Rushton, a Master of 
Arts of the London University, and he has 
executed his task with great ability. 

Mr. Rushton’s labours, too, have had a 
worthy object. This is saying a great deal 
in the case of a book on that unfortunate 
Hungarian war, which caused so much misery 
to the nations that took a share in it, and 
which, from first to last, and beyond the last, 
even to this day, has inundated the world 
with such floods of trashy literature. The 
war in Hungary has certainly very little 
claim to public favour, from any of the 
accounts which have hitherto been given to 
the readers of this country. We take it that 
the era of good literature on the subject of 
that war is only just now dawning upon the 
world. We have had a deal of bombastic 
rhodomontade and painfully clever tergiver- 
sation, but very little truth. Now, however, 
there is a promise of Dembinski’s memoirs, 
and here is actually Colonel Thaly’s account 
of the Hungarian War, in so far as it relates 
to the fortress of Comorn. It throws some 
new and striking light on certain events, on 
which former writers, if they did not actually 
seek to mislead the public, were at least con- 
Jt avows the mismanage- 
ment of Hungarian affairs from the beginning 
to the end of the struggle. In the case of 
Comorn, it shows that that important fortress 
was preserved to M. Kossuth’s government 
by the merest accident, and that its com- 
manders, with the sole exception of Guyon, 
were either incapable, fainthearted, or trai- 
torous. It furnishes a complete, and, after 
much patient inquiry, we can conscientiously 
affirm, a true account of the battles which 
Gorgey and Klapka fought in the vicinity of 
Comorn: it traces the commencement of 


| Gérgey’s treason, and exposes the mean and 


| disgraceful motives which finally led to the 


surrender of the fortress. Its publication at 


and the best refutation of Gorgey’s ‘ Vindi- 
cation,’ and must needs have considerable 


, over the bomb, crossed his arms, and sat down, 


crying out in piteous tenes—‘ Fulfil thy mission!’ 
The bombshell did not burst.” 

Gorgey, the traitor of Vilagos, has been the 
great card of the ultra-Magyars in all that 
relates to field operations: though they con- 
demned his treason, they considered them- 
selves bound to extol his generalship. - It is 
quite a relief to find at least one Hungarian 
writer who has candour enough for an honest 
confession of the truth. Colonel Thaly 
Says :— 

** Before Girgey was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief, he had not a single victory to boast of. The 
storming of the Braniesko defiles, in January, 1849, 
was owing to the valorous conduct of Guyon, for 
during that engagement Gdrgey sat still at head- 
quarters. H. took no active part in the battles of 
Hatron and Ricski, came in at the end of the fray 
at Tszaszeg ; looked on while Damjanich took Vaes, 
and remaiped in his quarters while Damjanich, 
Klapka, and Guyon crushed the Austrians at 
Nagy-Sarlo. But yet, for all these deeds of arms, 
Giérgey was the man who, as superior general, 
earned the greatest fame and the highest distine- 
tion.” 

The following is an account of an interview 
with General Haynau. After Gorgey’s sur- 
render at Vilagos, when the Commander of 
Comorn was summoned to follow his example, 
Colonel Thaly, and a citizen of Comorn, of 
the name of Katona, were, under the protec- 








| weight, since its author is among the few | 


Hungarians whose honourable and _ patriotic 
conduct even enmity itself has never dared to 
impugn. 

We have hitherto dwelt on the graver fea- 


| tures of this valuable contribution to the his- 


enna 


appeared of late years pre- | 


‘assembled company. 


tory of modern times; we now pass to its 
more popular traits. Such, for instance, as the 
anecdotes of the siege and its accidents, which, 
although terrible in themselves, are told in a 
good-humoured, pleasant way, with a slight 
tinge of that caustic gravity which gives so 
great a zest to the conversation of the true 
Magyar. We select one specimen :— 


“ During the earlier period of the cannonade, a | 


number of persons were sitting in a coffee-house in 
the so-called Kars-uteza, when suddenly a sixty- 
pound bombshell broke through the roof and floors 
of the house, falling down at the feet of the 
All present seemed turned 
to stone: pale and motionless, they gazed upon 
the fearful instrument of destruction. One and 
all seemed devoted to inevitable death. Another 
moment, and they are all to lie around, a heap of 


tion of a safe-conduct, sent to investigate the 
extent of the national losses. ‘They started 
on this journey on the 22nd August. 


“When we arrived at Arad, we found that the 
fortress had been surrendered, and we received full 
confirmation that Gorgey had laid down his arms, 
But Haynau refused to allow us to continue our 
journey to Petervarad. ... He gave full play 
to the brutal feelings of his low-minded nature. 
When we were first presented to him, he began to 
browbeat my colleague, who was not a military 
man, because he presumed to appear before such a 
presence in civil costume. He then went on to 
scoff at the misfortunes of an enemy, once feared, 
but now laid low. LTasked permission to confer 
with General Damjanich. ‘Eh! ech! what general ? 
cried the brute. ‘He is no general; he is my 
prisoner. You cannot see him.’ ‘Go back to 
Comorn,’ said he, ‘and say that the garrison ought 
to surrender, for no longer does a Hungarian army 
We said that we could not make such a 
‘Then | will put 


exist.’ 
report with a clear conscience, 


_ you all to the edge of the sword,’ he replied,‘ I 


Anecdotes of the same kind, some good 
and some bad, are given of almost all the 
men who took a prominent part in the war. 
The book abounds in statements of Guyon’s 
bravery, and Klapka’s want of resolution and 
lack of moral courage. Its publication is 
likely to be a severe blow to the hero-wor- 
shippers in this country; but it must ulti- 
mately do good to the cause of the suffering 
and deluded people whose frantic struggle 
for independence it commemorates, by show- 
ing in its true light by what men and by what 
means the fortunes of Hungary were made 


and marred. 





Sixteen Months at the Gold Diggings. By 
Daniel B. Woods. Sampson Low. 
Untit a treaty of international copyright be 
concluded between this country and the 
United States, we believe there is little chance 
of American literature assuming that rank 
and acquiring that importance which ought 
to be attributable to the literature of so great 
-anation. We learn with pleasure, from ree 
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liable sources, that American authors and 
publishers are daily becoming more alive to 
the fact that the advantages of such a treaty 
would be mutual, and not, as they long 
believed, wholly one-sided. Until this con- 
viction bears its natural fruits in the form of 
a copyright convention, the appearance of 
high class works, by American writers, will 
be far more limited than might fairly be 
expected in so populous and intelligent a 
country. Meantime, each successive year 
adds to the accumulation on our shelves of 
an unpretending and peculiarly American 
class of books, consisting of Local and travel- 
ling sketches in the prairie, the mine, the 
backwoods, and the mountains—sketches of | 
smali literary pretensions, but often highly } 
characteristic, forcible, and true, and seldom | 
otherwise than interesting to dwellers in the | 

| 





well-ordered cities and well-cultivated plains 
of the Old World, who read with double zest 
the tales of hardship and wild adventure in 
new coulitries and savage lands. Springer’s 
‘Forest Life’* was the last volume of the 
kind to which we drew attention. To the | 
woodcutter now succeeds the gold-digger. | 
In a compact and interesting little volume a | 
Philadelphian clergyman has given us the. 
results of his sixteen months’ experience at 
the diggings. 

In Stock Exchange phrase, the Rev. Daniel 
B. Woods is decidedly a bear of Californians. | 
His view of the gold-seeker’s employment is 
melancholy in the extreme. We are not on | 
that account less disposed to credit his state- | 
ments than those of writers who have drawn 
a brighter picture of the subject. Many of 
these have been too ready to look at the 
golden side of the shield, and have forgotten 
to expose its silver, or rather its iron face. 
With one of the best and most recent Eng- 
lish accounts of California (Shaw’s ‘Golden 
Dreams and Waking Realities’) the narrative 
of Mr. Woods tallies in all essential points. 
Here and there a fortunate miner stumbles 
upon wealth, and if he be wise enough not to 
drink and gamble it away almost as rapidly | 





as he accumulated it, he returns home to | 
ped lis treasure and vaunt the modern | 
Eldorado. For every adventurer who is thus 
successful, hundreds amass but a scanty pit- 
tance, less in many instances than steady in- 
dustry would have ore them in their 
own country, and depart disappointed, or 
perish from intemperance and disease. 

On the 2nd of July, 1819, Mr. Woods and 
his companions, each with forty pounds of 
baggage on his back, (miner's tools, provi- 
sions, blankets, &c.), walked from Sacramento, 
twenty-nine miles, to Mormon Island, and 
next day eight miles further to Salmon Falls, 
where they commenced operations. Mr. 
Woods had been requested by friends to keep 
a journal of his mining life, with a view to 
exhibiting its lights and shades, advantages 
and jaichene. to projecting miners. He 
seems to have done this very conscientiously, 
and two-thirds of his volume are in the form 
of a diary, which, however, is neither dry nor 
monotonous. His first day’s venture was not 
very encouraging. He had been just five 
months making his way from Arch-street, 
Philadelphia, to the wet diggings at Salmon 
Falls, and on the 5th of July, when he began 
work, his gains were exactly five shillings. 
His share of the gold reached the magnificent 
sum of 1 dollar 25 cents. Next day was a 
little better, and he obtained four dollars’ 





* ‘ Literary Gazette,’ No, 1919, 29th November, 135]. 


| Creek. 


_ants and lizards. 
| asleep, my companions were aroused by hearing a 


/man, and of preachin 
| upon occasion, conveying spiritual comfort to 





worth of the shining scales. Another day 
brought forth twenty dollars per man, and 
they saw plainly that mining was a gow 
especially when, one morning before break- 
fast, two Irishmen collected upwards of four 
hundred dollars’ worth of gold. To be brief, 
three weeks were spent in hard work, two in 
an exploring tour, and when all expenses 
were paid and the residue divided, Mr. Woods 
and each man of his company received two 
dollars as total surplus. Hardship, exposure, 
irregular diet, lack of vegetables, wet feet, a 
broiling sun, and drinking-water impregnated 
with mineral substances, brought on disease, 
which prostrated many. Disgusted with Sal- 
mon Falls, the company departed for Weaver's 
After six weeks’ toil, Mr. Woods | 
weighed his store of gold, and found he had 
thirty-five dollars. 





; 


‘August 25th.—Yesterday I returned to Salmon 
Falls, and am again encamped beneath the old oak 
upon the hill, Mr. C. and his friend being with me. 
They have slung their hammocks up among the 
branches, where they sleep comfortably, protected 
from the ants and vermin. My bed is, as usual, 
upou the ground, where even my night-bag does 
not guard me from the annoying attacks of the 
Last night, after I had fallen 


ciote (? coyote) barking near us, and soon they saw 
him come and smell of my hands and face, seeming | 
to doubt whether he could take a bite without | 
being detected.” 


According to English ideas, gold digging is 
a singular and not very reputable occupa- 
tion for aclergyman. In America the view 
taken may be different, and we can scarcely 
doubt that it is, since we find the Catholic 
Bishop of Philadelphia supplying Mr. Woods 
with a general letter of recommendation to 
the priests in Mexico, which was of great 
assistance and protection to him and _ his 
friends during their journey across that coun- 
try. And it is just to remark that Mr. 
Woods, whilst following his avocation of a 
gold-seeker, seems to have lost no opportu- 
nity of exercising his ministry as a clergy- 
, reading prayers, and, 


o 
“ 


dying emigrants. And subsequently, from 
San [’rancisco, we find him sending up to the 
diggings, through the Secretary of the Ame- 
rican Bible Society, a quantity of bibles and 
books of sermons. He was for some time at 
San Francisco, on his way to the southern 
diggings, whither he proceeded after aban- 
doning those at which he commenced his 
operations, and was greatly shocked at the 
vice and immorality he there witnessed. 


** Last evening I walked round to about fifty of 
the gambling tables. A volume would not describe 
their splendour or their fatal attractions. The halls 
themselves are vast and magnificent, spread over 
with tables and implements for gambling. The 
pictures which decorate them no pen of mine shall 
describe. The bar-rooms are furnished with the 
most expensive liquors, no care or attention being 
spared in the compounding and colouring of them. 
The music is performed often by professors, and is 
of the best kind. The tables are sometimes graced, 
or disgraced, by females, who came at first masked, 
and who are employed to deal the cards, or who 
come to play on their own account. ‘The bank’ 
consists of a solid pile of silver coin, surmounted 
by the golden currency of as many countries as | 
there are dupes about the table. Often a sack or 
two of bullion, which has cost the poor miner | 
months of labour, is placed upon the top ofall. <A | 
bey of ten years came to one of the tables with a | 
few dollars. His ‘run of luck’ was surprising and | 
to him bewildering. | 





In ten minutes he was the | 
owner of a pile of silver, with some gold. In one | 





| which covers his whole body, probal 


_ over the whole country, we conclude 


carried a spade in one 
other; and that piece of cold iron 
my soul. 


(Aug. 14 


minute more, he was without a d : 
of great good luck on the part a pnstances 
very rare, but they sometimes occur. t S wl 
this city recently swept three tables in one pr - 
A young man came from the States in one f th 
last steamers, and was Preparing to go ‘ . : 
mines. He borrowed ten dollars and went te é 
of the faro-banks. During the nicht and a vs 
the next forenoon, he had won 7000 dollars: po a 
he made a resolution never to play more, at ip 
turned home in the next steamer, Mr ; Sorted 
the agent of the Rothschilds, says that some of the 
professed gamblers send home by him to Engla 4 
the average sum of 17,000 dollars a month.” — 7 
Here and there in Mr. Woods’ volume, we 
stumble upon a note interesting to the natu. 
ralist. On his way from Stockton to the 
Mariposa diggings he remarks the scarcity of 
birds in the mountains of California:— ~ 


ee 
au 


one 


‘The large Freneh woodpecker is the 


most com 
mon. It feeds upon the acorn, of which 


it lays up 


| immense supplies after they have fallen from the 
_ trees. It cannot put its stores in the ground, for 
_ the bears and squirrels would scratch them up and 


devour them. So it picks a hole in the bark of 
the tree, of such a size that the acorn will exactly 
fit into it; then it flies down, and, taking one in 


its bill, drives it deep into the hole. There are 


| thousands of these acorns sometimes in a single 


tree, which have the appearance of so many bullets 
shot into it.” 


He tells us also of a singular species of 
frog, resembling the ‘horned frog” of Texas, 
the size of the common frog, but covered 
with scales, two of which, larger than the 
others, protrude from its head, and have the 
appearance of horns. Elk, deer, and ante- 
lope he saw in abundance, and had an occa- 
sional view of the formidable grisly bear, 
upon whose savoury steaks he more than 
once banqueted. 

Passing through ‘ Fremont’s Camp,” a 
rapidly rising settlement, Mr. Woods pro- 
ceeded to ‘ Sherlock’s Diggings.” The two 
brothers Sherlock, who discovered this place, 
are said to have taken out thirty thousand 
dollars from a small square patch of ground. 
Two man-of-war's men, who tracked them to 
the source of their wealth, returned on board 
ship, within a seven weeks’ leave, with ninety 
pounds’ weight of gold. No such good for- 
tune attended Mr. Woods, who made three 
shillings in two days, whilst provisions were 
six shillings a pound, and nearly twenty 

ounds sterling were paid for a pair of good 
oie. Here are some fragments from bis 
diary, at about this time :— 
16th. —A friend put into my hands 
ournal.’ We laid it 
But how was this to 


* January 
to-day a copy of the “Boston J 
aside to read in the evening. . 
be accomplished? The luxury ofa candle we could 
not afford. We cut and piled up a quantity ® 
dry brush in a corner near the fire, and aber 
supper, whilst one put on the brush and v4 
the blaze, the other would read, and as the buiaze 
died away, so would the voice of the reader. * 

“« January 17th.--A very wey, eo a 

i rT, is & ? icted with an erupsen: 
Captain W. is sorely afflicte ly the fect 
* havi ‘poison oak,’ which grows 
of having handled the ‘poison oak . comm 
diseases are 


‘and finish the paper. Cutaneous le. CaP 
cured by the use of the soap-plant—amoe i, 
tain W. has tried it to-day, and been grea") 


fited. 

“January 2 
taries of the Tholumm. 
wind sprung up, driving before 1! 

It came cutting and freezing into out 
hand, and a crowbar 1 e 
penetrated at 
I thought I had never before ore ict 
unrelieved cold. . 


2nd.—Went to some of the une. 
About noon a severe cok 
ore it a storm of sno®. 
r faces 


the sensation of pure, 
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ag to which I plunged my hands half an hour 
y return, felt warm.” 

like these, or others equally 
ntered by eh cae at 
‘ous diggings to which he in turn 
— his | cearters. These he fixed, in the 
wring of 1850, at a place with the unpro- 
y ‘ng address of “ Savage's Diggings, Rattle- 
ar said to be rich in gold, but 


snake Creek,” i, 
“nave he had little success. He then joined 
where he meen 


a company of twenty-nine person 
the name of the Adelphi. 

“With seventy pounds burthen on my back, I 
walked up from Hart's Bar, and accepted an invi- 
tion from a miner to use his tent in his absence. 
Here I slept alone, and at a distance from any 
other encampment. This noon, coming up to cook 
my dinner, a large snake crept from under a mat 
in the tent, and quickly disappeared in a hole near 


sinoe, on ™ 
Hardships 


inful, were encou 


by, With a spade I dug him out, and, after | 


killing him, found that he measured three feet ten 
‘ches. Ido not know his name, but he has a flat 
head, looks very brassy, and has a sharp horn at 
the tail. It answers the description of the horned 
sake. Itis said that, taking the end of the tail 
in its mouth, it will form a perfect hoop with its 
body, rolling rapidly over till it reaches the object 
at which it aims, upon which it inflicts a severe, and 
sometimes a fatal blow, with the horn in its tail.” 

The impromptu companies, daily formed in 
California, were as quickly broken up when 
their researches failed of success. Mr. 
Woods belonged to several of them in suc- 
cession, sometimes as secretary, sometimes as 
treasurer—always as chaplain. But no very 
brilliant discoveries rewarded their associated 
labour. The Hart’s Bar Company was the 
last in which he held a share. Its chief 
director was a Mississippi boatman, known by 
the name of “ Red,” from his habit of putting 
on a flannel shirt of that colour, when bound 
on a frolic or anticipating a fight. ‘‘ Red” 
wasaa active and decided fellow, the very 
man tohead a gang of Californian miners ; 
but, even under his superintendence, the pro- 
its realized were small—some six hundred 
dollars per man, after ten weeks painful 
vorkin a dear country, where common labour 
vas then worth six dollars a day, and where 
‘ae extravagant prices of the merest neces- 
‘aries of life left in the miners’ pockets but a 
‘all portion of their moderate gains. If 
©mpanies formed in California were seldom 
successful, those formed in the States were 
‘uu more rarely so. According to informa- 
toa collected by Mr. Woods at San Fran- 
eS, 
ye - 1 ched the mines, 
“7 Soon afterwards—even when they 
held a cuarier, and were bound together by 
an liabilities. - He traced the history of 
~* Company, which, when it left New York, 
ha 14] members; nine of these kad 
13,000 0 . varying from 1000 to 
ade one ee in all but three cases, by 
reusining 139 nd, ? ai by mining. Of the 
bed er Rife = made a living (good, 
trading: the othas by mining, gambling, or 

wold her half were dead. 

r hie nw be expected that Mr. 
Pursuit in which 1 4 De ery cheerful view of a 
ata cecate, thengod was unfortunate, 
out of misery iy 1e beheld so vast an 
tothock hit wpe son suffering, and so much 
These v-wS religious and moral sentiments 
4l08e . Se 
ment ‘reumstances have probably aug- 
wetted the gloom of his picture, which shout 
dot, however us picture, w hich should 

ae that account be rejected as 
Ve believe it, on the contrary, 


“afaithful, 
“iy th the consideration of all who 
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embark their capital, in any of the numerous 
ponreneees schemes which speculators 

ave recently been busied in concocting, and 
with announcements of which the columns of 
our newspapers daily teem. 








NOTICES. 


Canadian Crusoes. A Tale of the Rice Lake 
Plains. By Catharine Parr Traill. Edited by 
Agnes Strickland. Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


of Canada, by the Wife of an Emigrant Officer,’ 


once attained much popularity, and, published by 
Mr. C, Knight in his ‘ Library of Useful Knowledge,’ 
passed through many editions. On this occasion 
the author is introduced by her talented sister, 





port of the tale of the Canadian Crusoes. 


to show them how to make the best of what is 
said to be a very frequent event, their being lost 
in the woocs, is the immediate design of the writer. 
But this is but a small part of the value of the 
book, especially to young readers in the old country. 
The account of the scenery and productions of the 
colony, and of the people and customs, Indian as 
well as Canadian, is full of interest, and written 
in a style of gentleness and geniality sure to be 
attractive to the young. The incidents of the 
tale are founded on facts, one of the most curious 
of which is given in the Appendix, relative to a 
girl who was lost in the woods on the 11th August, 
1848, and returned home on the 31st, having been 
absent twenty-one days, without having ever been 
at a great distance from home. <A story is quoted 
by Miss Strickland from the narrative of the 


A FORMER work by Mrs. Traill, ‘The Backwoods | 


although from an unknown and new writer, at | 


Miss Strickland, who in a preface explains the pur- | 
To in- | 
terest and instruct the young people of the colony | 
in the natural objects around them, and especially | 





the country. A spirit of independent thought and 
generous feeling everywhere pervades the writing, 
so that we are pleased with the author even when 
her opinions or arguments carry little conviction. 
With the political views of the writer in all that 
affects the relations of Australia with the mother 
country general sympathy will be felt. On con- 
vict transportation, the crown lands, state endow- 
ments, and other questions of colonial interest, 
very decided opinions are held. The frequent quo- 
tations from writers both of the Old and New 
World, referring to Australia, enliven the pages. 
Were it only tor these passages here collected 
| together, the book would be an acceptable acquisi- 
tion to readers of literary taste desiring informa. 
_ tion about the colony. The frontispiece portrait of 
| Maximilian, ‘ King of Bavaria,’ at tirst puzzled us 

as to its relation to Australia, but it turns out that 
it is only given as a fine illustration of the truth of 
phrenology, of the author's enthusiastic belief in 
which abundant proofs are presented in the 
volume. 





Links in the Chain of Destiny ; a Poem in Various 
Verse. By Ronald Campbell. 
[HE author calls this a poem, but it is a poem 
neither in prose nor rhyme, but in what is con. 
veniently called ‘ various verse.’ What this means 
the reader may judge from the following transcript 
of one of the pages :— 
** The rain subsides, — 
And weeping rays peer through 
Dark grim-faced vapours 
That still quench the light 
Within their misty jaws. 
Another peal 
Resounds with rumbling roll 
Among the hills.— 
The awe-struck sheep, in friendly groups 
Creep close together, and await, with silent dread, 
Their fate impendent ; 
But the slug-horned louts, all unconcerned, 
Hang their lumpish heads, 
Low browsing on the earth,-— 





‘Escape of a Young French Officer from the Depét 
near Peterborough during the Last War.’ He found 
himself thrice at night within sight of the walls of 
the prison from which he had fled in the morning, 
after taking fruitless circular walks of twenty miles. 
The explanation given of such cases is that ‘‘persons 
who wander without knowing the features and 
landmarks of a country, instinctively turn their | 
faces to the sun, and for that reason always travel | 
in a circle, infallibly finding themselves at night in 
the very spot from which they started in the 
morning.”” The book is very neatly got up, and 
is beautifully illustrated by Harvey. The name of 
the book is another tribute to the ever-increasing 
fame of Defoe, the spirit of whose work has been 
more caught by Mrs. Traill than by many of his 
imitators, and skilfully applied to the peculiarities 
of a Canadian tale. | 


A Voice from Australia ; ov an Inquiry into the | 
probability of New Holland being connected with 
the Prophecies reluting to New Jerusalem. By 
Hannah Villiers Boyd. Sydney: Barr. 

Tus volume is a curiosity of literature both from 

its origin and its contents, The authoress, Mrs. 

Boyd, is already known by her ‘ Letters on Educa- | 

tion to a Friend in the Bush of Australia,’ a book 

as peculiar as the country to which it refers. The 
present work was printed at Sydney, with the 
assistance of native Australian youths, for presen- 
tation at the Exhibition last year in Hyde Park. 
The printing, as also the lithograph printing, the 
binding, and other externals of the volume, are 
very creditable to colonial skill and industry. But 
it is difficult to say anything precise about the 
strangely varied contents. In the prophetic part 
the warmly imaginative authoress, who is a Lime- 
rick lady, finds in the land of her adoption the ful- 
filment of Old Testament predictions, such as the 
‘‘ wilderness and solitary place being glad and re- 
joicing” in the multitude of emigrants, and ‘ the 
abundance of cedar-wood.,” literally verified in the 
use of cedar for fuel in the bush. The plentiful 
supply of gold, had it been known at the time, 
would have supplied themes for even more apposite 

Scripture applications. But besides this specula- 

tive part of the work, it abounds in shrewd obser- 














to } 
~ well wor 
Proposing to risk their persons, or 


yations of character, and amusing descriptions of 


Unrecking of the storm, 
That sweeps its baleful wings 
Along the cowering ridges 
Of Old Beinantoork.” 
For irregular metres, in all manner of odes and 


lyrics, there have been periods of frenzy in the 


| annals of literature, from Cowley to Collins, and 


from Gray to Southey. But this writer, bearing 
the poetical name of Campbell, beats all former 
contortionists of verse hollow. Through ten long 
cantos or sections, in a volume of about two dee 
and twenty pages, he pours forth his words, the 
only apparent art being to make every page as 
different in its typographical arrangement as 
possible from its predecessor. Yet what could we 
expect from a writer who takes as his motto the 
close of a Spenserian stanza from the ‘ Faery 
Queen,’ and prints it thus :— 
** Full hard it is to read aright 
The Course of heavenly Cause, or understand 
The secret meaning of th’ Eternal Might 
That rules men’s ways, 


And rules the thoughts 
Of living Wight.” 


There are some good thoughts and fine descrip- 


| tions in Mr, Ronald Campbell's poem, which makes 


it the more to be regretted that he has written in 
verse not marriageable to the music even of a bag- 
pipe. 

The Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sctences, 
Edited by W. H. Ranking, M.D. Churchill. 
THIS publication is too well known in the medical 
world to require our recommendation. In addition 
to the valuable matter collected from the best 
sources of information, we have important Reports 
on the Progress of the Medical Sciences, and of 
Surgery, by the Editor, and on the Progress of 
Psychological Medicine, by Dr. Lockhart Robert- 
son, which cannot be consulted without advantage, 
Although the Reports by the editor are of consider- 
able excellence, they do not admit of any especial 
notice in our columns. We have been much im- 
pressed with the value of Dr. Robertson's Report, 
as exhibiting in the most marked manner the great 
advantages derived from the modern system of 
treating the insane. The following from Dr. 
Browne's Report of the Crichton Institute for 
Lunatics is particularly worthy of the attention of 
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all; showing, as it does, how, by moral manage- 
ment, the aberrations of the human mind may be 
brought most efficiently under control : —“ A muse- 
ments of the Insane.—It is still a custom that some 
form of recreation should be provided once every 
week. It is of vast importance to vary these 
experiments as much as possible ; but when external 
resources fail, as they often do, evening parties are 
assembled in the drawing-room, where music, 
games, and simple refreshment break in upon the 
monotony of seclusion, revive conventional re- 
straints, while they suggest those social feelings 
and sympathies which isolation is calculated to 
impair or destroy. To give to such meetings a 
meaning and an object, they are held upon the 
birthdays of meritorious inmates, or upon national 
festivals, in both instances associating the present 
with the past, and personal gratification with the 
interests, anniversaries, and recollections common 
to all men. Theatrical representations have been 
revived with considerable success, and with un- 
equivocal pleasure to the audience. Five patients 
have joined in these attempts; and as the experi- 
ment proceeds, aspirants for histrionic fame are 
found to multiply. The popularity of an amuse- 
ment, and the enjoyment afforded, are not sufficient 
guarantees for its utility; but there are in the 
direct addresses to the intellect, the attention 
demanded, the ludicrous thoughts excited, ample 
illustrations of the modes in which the drama may 
act, and act beneficially, upon even darkened and 
diseased minds. Although there is constant access 
to billiards, chess, cards, bowls is still the popular 
game. It combines so many of the pleasures of 
country life with the gentle stimulus of personal 
dexterity, that the attractions presented to loungers 
and lookers-on, as well as to the players, explain 
this partiality; but a prolonged and keenly con- 
tested struggle for the championship has enhanced 
this interest, and appealed to more powerful feelings 
than the love of exercise or of sport. It has been 
observed that the players naturally fall into aristo- 
cratic, literary, and plebeian groups. When the 
rank, or peculiarities, or prejudices of an individual 
oppose obstacles to physical labour, such an amuse- 
ment is a valuable, although not an adequate sub- 
stitute.” 


The Twin Pupils; or, Education at Home. A Tale 
addressed to the Young. By Aun Thomson Gray. 
Hatchards. 





ALTHOUGH called a tale for the young, this is a | 


book which parents and teachers will read with 
pleasure and instruction. More sound principles 
and useful practical remarks we have not lately 
met in any work on the much-treated subject of 
education. The book is written with liveliness as 
well as good sense, qualities not always combined 
in authors who profess to write for the young, or 
indeed for readers of any age. In one place, the 


author refers to books bearing on their title-page, | 
‘* Designed for Young People,” which little fulfil | 


the hopes of such adaptation. 


But the story of the | 


twin pupils, Lisa and Annette, with the other | 


characters introduced in the tale, is well suited for 
pleasant use and wholesome direction in home 
female education. The mottoes prefixed to each 


Liebig a little too closely, and in his tables has 
repeated a few of his errors. Indeed, the theory 
of referring the elements of nutrition to the nitro- 
genous principles only is open to very serious 
objections. The chemistry of the atmosphere and 
of fermentation, together with an examination of 
that practical chemistry which glass, china, and 
the household metals—so called—afford, make up 
the other portions of a work which we have no 
hesitation in recommending, as giving to the young 
much information on subjects of which they ought 
not to be ignorant, 

The Maguetoscope; a Philosophical and Experi- 
mental Essay on the Magnetoid Characteristics of 
Elementary Principles, and their relations to the 
Organization of Man. By T. Leger, M. D. 
Bailliére. 

HAVING noticed the Magnetoscope of Mr. J. O. N. 

Rutter, and exposed the fallacies of the instrument, 

we cannot but express our surprise that Dr. Leger 

should have perpetrated the present absurdity, and 
that he should venture, by dedicating his work to 

Sir David Brewster, to imply that that eminent 

natural philosopher gives support to such doctrines. 

Every page is full of the most palpable errors ; 

every step in this ‘ philosophical] and experimental 

essay’ is a plunge backward into ignorance and 
superstition. 





SUMMARY. 


A WORK on a very important subject, Zhe Culling 
and Resyonsibilities of Governesses, by Amica, con- 
tains valuable matter, and is on the whole marked 
by good feeling and good sense; but the style is 
most tedious and diffuse, and a large portion of the 
advice and discussion, such as about the moral and 
religious qualifications, have no more peculiar 
relation to governesses than to any other calling or 
station in life. It is better to pitch the standard 
of any excellerice too high than too low; but we 
fear that. if all such requisites as Amica desiderates 
are to be sought in female teachers, the circle of 
her readers would be indeed small. However, she 
does, or rather says, what she can to bring up to 
the mark those who are either in the profession, or 
aspiring to it, and a list of works which it will be 
desirable to read or use is given in the Appendix. 
Not the least useful part of the volume to gover- 
nesses themselves will be the few remarks about 
agency offices, advertisements, and other matters 
of practical business. 

To the Zraveller’s Library two numbers have 
been added, the essay, from the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view,’ on Lord Bacon, by T. B. Macaulay, and a 
treatise on Electricity and the Electric Telegraph, 
by Dr. George Wilson, of Edinburgh, the author 
of the memoir of Cavendish. 

In Bohn’s Classical Library, translations of The 
Satives of Jurenal and Persius, with fragments of 
Sulpicia and Lucilius, by the Rev. Lewis Evans, 
M.A., form a volume which will be acceptable to 
the student of the classics. Of Juvenal there have 
been at least six English prose translations, with 
various imitations and translations in verse, but 








| the present is decidedly the best, as a faithful and | 


chapter are taken from Martin Tupper’s ‘Proverbial | 


Philosophy,’ the moral tone, as well as the prac- 
tical shrewdness of which the author somewhat 
reflects. 
sidered, as well as the training of the mind, and 
religious motives and duties receive that pro- 
minence, the absence of which is the chief fault in 
some of our otherwise best educational writers. 


Household Chemistry ; or, Rudiments of the Science 
applied to Every day Life. By Albert J. Ber- 
nays, F.C.S. Low. 

In this little work a considerable amount of useful 

information is put together in a familiar form. 

Under the head of the Breakfast Table, the 

chemistry of tea, coffee, sugar, milk, bread, butter, 

and gs, is given with as much clearness as was 
possible within the narrow limits to which the 
author has confined himself. The Dinner Table 
leads to an explanation of the nutritive elements 


of our food. To our thinking, Mr. Bernays follows 


The cultivation of the heart is duly con- | 


spirited prose rendering of the original. 


Gifford’s 


version is also given entire, and frequent extracts | 


from the versions of Dryden, Hodgson, Badham, 
and others, are presented in the notes. 


| Life of Juvenal, and his Essay on the Roman Sa- 


} used his researches in the illustrative notes. 


tirists, are prefixed to the poems. Mr, 
seems well acquainted with German as well as 
English criticism on his authors, and has ably 
The 
text and notes of Gerlach have been chiefly fol- 
lowed. The fragments of Lucilius have not before 
appeared in English. 

The Standard Library of Bohu’s Series contains 
the concluding volumes of Neander’s Church His- 
tory, translated by Professor Torrey, of Vermont 
University, U.S. The work is now complete in 
this edition, as it was left at the period of Nean- 
der’s death. It is said that some further progress 
was made by the author in his history, as he stated 


that another volume would bring the narrative 





Gifford’s | 


Evans | 





_make such alterations in the exe 
in the preface to one of the last parts published, | 
hinder the progress of the art 12 
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ce 


& last acts 
tea Sentence 
such a work ap- 
y promises to con. 


down to the Reformation : 
of Neander’s life in 1848 was to dict 
of it to his amanuensis. Should a 
pear at Berlin, Professor Torre 
tinue the translation, 

The third and concluding part is publi 
Journal of a Summer Tour on the — . 
the author of ‘ Amy Herbert,’ and chee on Bis 
books for the young. We have aelisnl Gan 
praise the previous parts of this icisaat: 2 with 
while professing to be written for ‘the Zl dren 
a village school, contains information « as - 
a style suited for any readers, Hy 
the journey from the Simplon t} 
to Genoa. 

A series of papers, entitled Pos 


8 


and one of th 


This part d 


*) 
Leta aid 


rough the Tyrol 


has b 3 : tulates and Data, 
1as been appearing every Saturday for some t 


past, printed in a style of unusual dis 
subjects of the work as well as the mode 
cation not being calculated to attract many readers 
Each part contains several formal ‘ Essays’ on ya. 
rious topics, those for last Saturday, August 7th 
being on ‘Finance and Taxation,’ ‘The Native 
Irish Episcopate,’ ‘The Seventy Weeks of Daniel.’ 
‘The Government and Lighthouse Boards.’ All of 
these are doubtless very important subjects, and 
they are on the whole ably handled ; but in these 
days of daily newspapers and cheap publications 
few readers will seek their information in essays by 
an anonymous writer, presented in a form so un- 
usual. 

In the series of Readable Books, the fourth Yo- 
lume contains Nile Notes of a Howadji. or, the 
American in Egypt, by Mr. G. W. Curtis, An- 
other cheap London edition of this work, also with 
illustrations, proves the popularity of Mr. Curtis 
as one of the cleverest American writers of the 
day. 

The beautiful Specimens of Tile Pavements, Part 
III., by Mr. Henry Shaw, F.S.A., author of various 
works of decorative architecture, contain copies of 
pieces from Jervaulx Abbey, Yorkshire, the Chap- 
ter House, Westminster, Great Bedwyn Church, 
Wilts, and from Gloucester Cathedral, the dates 
ranging from the thirteenth century down to A.D, 
1455. 


ime 


play, the 
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aon bimself unable to pursue the diffe- 
Talbot, Mentions that have opened out in this 
rent hl art has generously responded to the re- 
eo b surrendering his patent, and offering it 
ips resent to the public, in all its branches 
pant Phat of taking calotype portraits for sale. 
. We feel an especial interest in the matter, as it 

* our columns that Mr. Fox Talbot first com- 
=* ted to the public the discovery of the calo- 
oe pousees (see L. G. for 1841, p. 108 and 139) and 
be uliarities of this really beautiful invention. 
The was made the subject of a patent in 
1841, and on the 10th of June in that year a paper 
pu ‘read before the Royal Society, giving an 
exact description of the manipulatory processes, 
This paper was not published, as a law of the 
> tv excludes the publication of all matters 
which are the subjects of patents. In 1842, Mr. 
Talbot obtained a second patent for sundry im- 
rovements in the calotype, which had reference 
more particularly to the fixing of the picture. 
Yore recently another patent was obtained by Mr. 
Talbot for photographic pictures on porcelain tablets, 
snd for sundry improvements by Mr. Malone in the 
use of albumen on paper and glass ; and lastly, the 
same gentleman patented his so-called ‘‘ Instanta- 
neous process,” of which he published an account 
isst year, There have been sundry very unpleasant 
disputes as to the claims of the patentee, but these 
are now happily ended by the announcement of 
the resignation of the patent right. 

“Photographic portraits for sale” are still re- 
erved by the patentee. This, we understand, 
has arisen from the difficulty of settling the amount 
of compensation which should be given to those 
holding licences from Mr. Talbot for the practice of 
theart. It is tobe regretted that it was necessary 
tomake the reservation. We believe it to have 
been contrary to Mr. F. Talbot’s wishes, since it 
uay lead to unpleasant discussions, and the collo- 
dion process, being free from all patent restrictions, 
must very quickly supersede all processes on paper 
for the purposes of portraiture. 

Photography, however, in its widest, most beau- 
tiful, and useful varieties, is relieved from its 
shackles. We have no doubt but that fresh 
energy will be given to our photographic artists, 
and that our books of travels will shortly be illus- 
ated with direct transcripts from nature. 


LIBRARY COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, AND THE 
LOGANIAN LIBRARY. 


(From the American ‘ Literary Gazette.’) 
The Philadelphia Library. —The foundation of 
te Library Company of Philadelphia was laid in 
‘731, when but few resources for literary research 
vere accessible in America. A small number of 
eatlemen, among whom was the celebrated Ben- 
amin Franklin, having subscribed the sum of one 
*undred pounds, a collection was commenced, the 
votumes being allowed to be carried to the dwell- 
os of the members of the Company for perusal 
“uring their hours of leisure. The list of books 
“ompanying the first remittance was made out, at 
_ request of the Directors, by the Hon. James 
a) “4 gentleman of universal learning, and 
* vest Judge of books in these parts.” 
. e we received from London were taken “to 
ee” veh chamber, at his house in Jones’s 
* tr there placed on the shelves, a cata- 
mrint the bla . and Dr. Franklin undertook to 
‘fi ep ie promissory notes for the Librarian 
at get subscribed by those to whom he 
Prag Benjamin Franklin was the second 
doded Prancis those who succeeded him are in- 
rab Poulson . opkinson, the author, and Zacha- 
Daily a well-known publisher of Poulson’s 
med to th r. In 1740, the books were re- 
See of the Sete he room of the westernmost 
men lately te sarh —~ the use of which had 
"Y. In 1773. the ¢ she 7 company by the Assem- 
rated, a's] Mgroee fi or of Carpenter’s Hall 
beta aren the books removed thither. The 
St 280, L777 Possession of Philadelphia, from 
wt appear sho,’ ho June 18th, 1778 ; but it does 
e Company sustained any loss 


from those who composed it. The officers, without 
exception, left deposits and paid hire for the books 
borrowed by them. In 1777, the library room was 
occupied by the sick soldiers. In 1790, the books 
were removed to the present building, in Fifth- 
street, below Chestnut. 

The number of volumes now in the Library is 
91,000, exclusive of 10,000 in the Loganian Library 
attached, of which more below. They embrace all 
subjects, the object kept in view being to have both 
a good circulating library of general literature, 
and a collection of the standard books of reference 
in every department. Less attention is paid to 
Medicine, Natural History, and Law, than to His- 
tory, &c., inasmuch as there are special collections 
of the former in the Pennsylvania Hospital, the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, and the Law Library. 
In the department of Archeology, the Philadelphia 
and Loganian Libraries are particularly rich, em- 
bracing the magnificent folio works of Denon (Na- 
poleon), Rosellini, and Lepsius on Egypt ; those of 
Botta and Layard on Nineveh ; and Lord Kingsbo- 
rough and Lenoir on the Antiquities of Mexico, 
together with a host of less costly books of a simi- 
lar kind. For large books of plates, handsome 
reading-stands are provided, on which the leaves 
can be turned without injury to the volumes. 

There is a valuable collection of old newspapers 
in this Institution, including a complete set of 
Bradford’s Weekly Mercury from 1719, and Frank- 
lin’s Pennsylvania Gazette from 1728. These files 
are often referred to. In the main reom may be 
seen a curious old clock, said to have belonged to 
Oliver Cromwell, and without doubt nearly 200 
years old. Also acolossal bust of Minerva, in terra 
cotta bronze, which formerly stood behind the 
Speaker’s chair in the Continental Congress. When 
the U.S. Government removed to Washington, 
this was left behind and presented to the Library. 

The building is somewhat antique in its style of 
architecture. A niche immediately over the front 
entrance is occupied by a statue of Franklin, exe- 
cuted in Italy, by Francis Lazzarini, being the first 
specimen of sculpture of so large a size ever im- 
ported to this country. The head is from the bust 
of Houdon, and is an excellent likeness. The figure 
is arrayed in the Roman toga—the right arm resting 


verted sceptre, and the left a scroll. 

It is much to be desired that some public-spirited 
individual, emulating the liberality of an Astor 
and a Gore, should endow these venerable and 
useful Institutions with funds sufficient to erect a 
fire-proof building. The present structure, now 60 
years old, is liable at any time to be consumed by 
tire, together with its precious contents, which can- 
not be replaced. 

The Library is open every day, except Sunday, 
from 10 o’clock until sundown. Persons not mem- 
bers of the Company are allowed to take books out 
by depositing double their value, and paying by the 
week, (124 cents a week.) Strangers are permitted 
(by courtesy) to consult books of reference in its 
building ; books for perusal are expected to be 
taken home on hire. 

Dr. Franklin remarks that ‘‘ this was the mother 
of all the North American Subscription Libraries 
now so numerous.” 

The Loyanian Library.—This collection, number- 
ing 10,000 volumes of rare and valuable works, 
principally in the learned and foreign languages, 
owes its origin to the Honourable James Logan, the 


on a pile of books, the right hand holding an in- | 


not live to execute, another, in which some altera- 
tion was made in the funds and regulations. After 
his death, his children, William and James Logan, 
John Smith and Hannah his wife (she being 
the surviving daughter), with commendable libe- 
rality, carried into effect the intentions of Mr. 
Logan. 

The Loganian Library is attached to the Phila- 
delphian, and by the rules of the founder is open 
to the public without charge, visitors being per- 
mitted either to read the books in the room or to 
take them home, leaving, in the latter case, a de- 
posit in money to secure their return. The anti- 
quity and learned character of the books, however, 
prevent this privilege being available to the general 
reader. As a library of reference, however, it is 
invaluable. In early printed books, the classics, 
theology, French literature previous to the nine- 
teenth century, and Spanish works on America, it 
is rich and curious. It also embraces a valuable 
collection of books on natural history, late the 
library of Zaccheus Collins, Esq. Included in the 
valuable bequest of William Mackenzie is a copy 
of the Golden Legend, printed by Caxton, 1483 ; 
of this early specimen of English printing only five 
perfect copies are known to exist in the world, In 
continental printed works, the earliest with a date 
is 1470, of which year there are several, the typo- 
graphy of which would be creditable at the present 
day. 
Among the manuscripts is a complete copy of 
the Bible, on parchment, attributed to the eleventh 
century ; also, in perfect preservation, an illumi- 
nated Psalter, of exquisite beauty, on vellum ; it 
is without date, but is supposed, from its appear- 
ance, to be a specimen of Italian art, and executed 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century, 

In 1831, about 200 volumes were destroyed by 
fire, besides an original bust of William Penn and 
a portrait of James Logan. Also a curious clock, 
made by a French artist, so constructed as to ring 
an alarm each day at sunset. This clock was the 
only one of the kind in the world. It has since 
been repaired, and now does duty daily in warning 
visitors of the time to close the library. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


With the view of attracting the archmologists to 
the forthcoming scientific meeting of the British 














Association at Belfast, a committee has been formed 
for the purpose of collecting an exhibition of objects 
of antiquity. The county of Ulster is said to be 


| peculiarly rich in this respect, and a letter has been 








. ‘ . vr 2 > . 
confidential friend and counsellor of William Penn, 





and, for some time, President of the Council of the 
Province of Pennsylvania. Its foundation consists | 
of a portion of his own private library, which, hav- | 
ing collected at considerable expense, he was | 
anxious should descend to posterity, and continue 
asefully to extend to others the means of prosecut- 
ing those pursuits he had himself so successfully 
cultivated. With this view he erected a suitable 

building in Sixth-street, near Walnut, for the re- | 
ception of a library ; and, by deed, vested it (with 
the books and certain rents, for the purpose of in- 
creasing their number and paying a librarian) in | 
trustees, for the use of the public for ever. This | 








deed he afterwards cancelled, and prepared, butdid | August, 


circulated to invite contributions. ‘‘ There are few 
noblemen and gentlemen,” says the invitation, 
‘‘ of standing in the north of Ireland, who do not 
possess some curious antique objects, more or less 
illustrative of periods in Irish history. Some have 
preserved remarkable articles of gold, silver, or 
bronze, which have been found from time to time 
on their properties. Others have retained in their 
families interesting relics of former days, connected 
with noted events or remarkable characters. Some 
can show the undoubted memorial of an old Irish 
chieftain or ecclesiastic, a Norman knight, or a 
Cromwellian soldier. In no country, perhaps, of 
the same extent, have so many distinct races of 
men their representatives as in Ireland; and 
whether a family be of Danish, Saxon, French, or 
Scottish descent, some individuals of it have, no 
doubt, preserved memorials of their forefathers who 
first settled in the country. The arrangements for 
the reception of objects are as follows :— 

«« The Committee will give a regular receipt for all objects 
intrusted to their care, and guarautee their safe return. 
The whole will be deposited in an apartment in Belfast 


| appropriated to the purpose; and, aogene the large 
| objects, will be mt in glass cases properly secured. 


Persons will be employed expressly by the Committee to 
attend in the rooms at all times, and to take the minutest 
care of the articles. The Committee are prepared to defray 
all expense of carriage to and fro, should this be necessary. 
Free admission to the collection will, of course, be given to 
all gentlemen lending + sep es for the Exhibition ; other 
admissions to be by Tie et, regulated in such a manner as 
may seem most judicious to the Committee. The objects 
will be required for a period not exceeding one month; and 


| in order to allow time for arranging them, the latest da 


for receiving any articles is fixed to be Saturday, the 26t 
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** Classes of objects which (among others) would be desirable 
for the Exhibition:—1. Weapons of the Celtic, Norman, 
and early —" " samagp 2. Armourand Dress. 3. Orna- 
ments of Gold, Silver, or Bronze. 4. Ancient Seals and 
Impressions of Seals. 5. Domestic Utensils, whether of 
Wood, Stone, or Metal. 6. Furniture. 7. Musical Instra- 
ments. 8. Old Maps of Localities in Irelard. 9%. Pictures 
aud Plans of Ancient Buildings in Ireland. 
of Antiques. 
nected with Irish History. 12. Sepulchral Antiquities. 
13. Rare Books Relating to Ireland. 
Manuscripts. 15. Coins found in Ireland. 
siastical Antiquities.” 

We cannot but add our cordial wishes that the 


16. Eecle- 


Irish nobility and gentry will aid in this exhibition | 
of local antiquities, and that the archologists, | 


physicists, chemists, and naturalists of all nations, 
will have a prosperous and agreeable meeting. 
While on the subject of the British Association, 


experiment that is to be performed under its 


auspices on Tuesday at Vauxhall. 


modern science of meteorology. None of these are 


and the also constantly varying quantity of vapour, 


and consequent formation of clouds, in different | 
The electrical state of the air at great | 
altitudes isa subject requiring full investigation. | 


zones, 


With a view of aiding in the solution of some of 


these problems, the Kew Committee of the British | 
Association have determined on an aeronautic expe- | 
dition, and have issued a circular note to meteoro- | 


logical observers on the subject. By aiding in the 


manner indicated by the chairman (see Advertise- | 
, Order. 
At the meeting of the Highland and Agricultural | 


ment) many valuable deductions may be made. 


Society last week at Perth, the event which excited 


most general interest was the trial of the compa- | 


rative merits of the reaping machine, about which, 
in England, there has been so much dispute. 


the prize at the Great Exhibition, and Hussey’s, as 
improved in this country by Garrett. 


Bell, of the parish of Carmylie. Mr. Bell’s machine 
has been in use on Mr. Bell’s farm of Inchmichael, 
The judges unanimously decided in favour of Bell's 


cleanest cut, less shaken, laid with greatest regu- 
larity, less liable to interruption from being choked 


with grass, requiring less power to cover the same 


breadth, requiring no side room before commencing 
operations, and laying the grain down on either 
side without manual labour, so as to save two men 
in preparing for the gatherers. The cost of Bell's 
is 35/., of Hussey’s, only 18/., but calculations 
showed that the former would prove cheapest for 
work. Among the judges were some of the first 


farmers of the north, and also the Duke of Athol, | 
and Mr. Stephens, author of ‘The Book of the 
Bell’s machine is not drawn as the others, | 


Farm.’ 
but the cutting apparatus goes before the horses, 
and has flying arms in front, which lay the corn 
down to be cut on either side. 
the Irish Royal Agricultural Improvement Society 


Bell’s machine at their next show in Ireland. For 


oats and barley, and for rough ground, or wheat at | 


all laid, there was no question as to the superiority 


petition only in cutting straight wheat on perfectly 
sinooth land. 

We are informed by a resident in the neighbour- 
hood, that about 30,000 oak trees of different ages 


have been cut this season in Epping Forest and | 
Instead of their being cut during the | 


these parts. 
winter, they were all left till late in the spring, in 
order that the full profit might be taken from the 
sale of the bark. 


bility is required. 
will find its way into the Government yards, and 
thus the Admiralty abuses, which Sir Charles 





1 10. Drawings | 
11. Portraits of Remarkalle Individuals con- | 


14. Old Deeds and | 


| are perpetuated. For the sake of a slight tem- 

porary increase of income from the sale of bark, 
| the country will be made to suffer incalculable loss 
| from the premature breaking up of ships, the dry 
| rot of which might have been prevented by atten- 
| tion to the right time of cutting. But the future 
losses of the Admiralty are no concern to the Woods 
and Forests’ department, who are immediate 
gainers by the blunder. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Downman, one 
of the oldest veterans in the service, who took part 
in some events of historic interest, died, in his 
eightieth year, on Tuesday, at Woolwich, of which 
garrison he was commandant. He obtained his 
commission in the Royal Artillery in 1793, and his 





Many important | 
problems remain for solution in the comparatively | 
. | parts of the West Indies. 
of more importance than the different currents of | 
air at various elevations above the earth’s surface, | 


The contest | 
at Perth was between Hussey’s and a machine | 
invented twenty-five years ago by the Rev. Mr. 


_ those of the king. 
machine, as superior in economy of time, the grain | 


| We shall be curious 


A deputation from | 


It is well known that wood cut at | 
a time when the vessels are distended with sap is | 
comparatively worthless for purposes where dura- | 
A great proportion of this wood | 


| first service was under Sir W. Congreve, in the 
we may call the attention of our readers to an | 


army commanded by the Duke of York. He was 
taken prisoner after the retreat from Dunkirk, and 
was detained in France till the summer of 1795. 
His next service was in St. Domingo, and other 
In 1808, having the 
command of a troop of horse artillery, he served 
under the Marquis of Anglesey in the Peninsula, 
and was in the rear of Sir John Moore’s army in the 
retreat to Corunna. In most of the subsequent 
scenes of the Peninsular war he took part. Sir 
Thomas Downman succeeded Lord Bloomfield in 
1846 as commandant at Woolwich, and com- 
mandant of the Royal Horse Artillery. He was 
only a few mouths since made a Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of the Bath, having been 
previously a Companion of the order, and Knight 
Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Provincial papers recorded last week the 


death of an oid pensioner who had seen service in | 
more historic times, having fought at the battie of | 


Bunker's Hill. 


There are still living in America 


several of Washington’s body-guard in the War of 
_ Independence. 

Hitherto the competition has been between two | 
American machines, M‘Cormick’s, which gained | 


The story of the escape of the Scottish king from 
the fatal field of Flodden has lately been revived, 
as has also the tradition cited by Grose in his 
‘Antiquities of Scotland,’ of the finding the skele- 
ton of the unhappy monarch wrapped in an ox-hide, 
and bound with an iron chain, in the moat of Home 
Castle. That such a skeleton thus enveloped was 


| discovered is doubtless perfectly true, but we are 
in the Carse of Gowrie, for the last fifteen years. | 


not warranted in assuming that the remains were 
The wearing of a chain round 
the body wasa common mode of penance and mor- 


| tification at an earlier period, and the interment in | 


question, if really authenticated, belongs in all pro- 
bability to a more remote age. When the French 
autiquary, Lenoir, at the command of the National 
Convention in 1793, plundered the tombs of royal 
and noble personages interred in the Abbey of St. 
Denis, near Paris, the body of Louis VIII., son of 


Saint Louis, was found wrapped in leather and de- | 


posited in a stone coffin. Lenoir remarks that it 
was the only interment of the kind discovered in 
the abbey. 

Among the English books announced for reprint 
in America, is ‘The Men of the Time in 1852.’ 


American notables are made to the volume, and 
omitted by the Transatlantic editor. _Newman’s 


‘Regal Rome,’ Michaud’s ‘ History of the Cru- 
sades,’ translated by W. Robson, Kendrick’s 


re SU | ‘Egypt under the Pharaohs,’ Bonomi’s ‘Nineveh and 
of the Scotch machine, Hussey's coming into com- | 


its Palaces,’ Oliphant’s ‘Journey to Katmandu and 


_ Nepaul,’ and ‘The Lectures at the Society of Arts 
| on the Great Exhibition,’ are among the reprints 


announced or which have most recently appeared. 
The Achilli and Newman Trial is also a prize for 
the American publishers. 

| The distribution of the prizes for the general 
_ concours of the Lycées and Colleges of Paris and 
) Versailles took place on Thursday, in the great 
hall of the Sorbonne. 
delivered by M. Auguste Nisard, Professor of 
Rhetoric at the Lycee Bonaparte. In the first part 


| studies from the attacks of the Jesuits of the Ver 
Rongeur party, amidst the great applause of the 


Napier and others so justly expose when too late, | audience, Tbe book called ‘ Ver Rongeur,’ written 











| structure of fossils. 


to the Mussulinan religion, 
| his valuable collection of Egyt 


The usual Latin oration was | 


of the discourse, the speaker defended classical | 
| presidency of H.R.H. Prince John, 
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tudy of the 
excitement in 


by a French abbé against the s 
classics, has caused much 
and has added fresh fuel to the flames 
tional controversy, which haye ag 
strongly since the return of the 
under the despotism of Louis Napoleon. At 

tion of the work into English has just a Chita ype 
which we will hereafter give some oe 
Fortoul, the Minister of Public Instruction, a 
after M. Nisard, and then the prizes were disttbetet 

A veto has been put by the French Geeimancl 
on the proposed competition for a prize | a 
French Academy for the best essay on E. F. ry 
eloquence. M. de Montalembert was the mover of 
the proposition, and through him the application 
to Government was made, as is usual in such ma. 
The sanction of the state is very seldom refused to 
propositions of the Academy, but it is feared in 
this instance that the description of English parlia. 
mentary freedom of debate would be too severe and 
too obvious a satire on that of France. 

The Royal Academy of History at Madrid is 
about to publish a collection of the principal laws 
statutes, and municipal privileges of the provinces 
and great towns of Spain. A commission of twenty 
historians, lawyers, and others, have been appointed 
to superintend the publication. The expense will 
be very considerable, but it will be well laid out, 
as the work will be of great historical importance, 

The Association lately formed for the promotion 
of cheap colonial and international postage, held a 
meeting on the 26th ultimo, at the house of the 
Society of Arts, Sir J. Burgoyne in the chair, which 
we trust will aid in furthering this desirable object. 
The restrictions which the high rate of postage set 
upon foreign correspondence is extremely vexatious, 
especially at this season of the year. Don Manuel 
de Ysasi, who has accepted the office of Honorary 
Secretary, is instructed to request the co-operation 
of all persons corresponding with our Colonies, 
America, the Continent, and other foreign coun- 
tries, especially ‘ The Society of Merchants Trading 
to the Continent,’ and the Members of the Commis- 
sions appointed in foreign Countries for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. 

The death of Thomas Moore left a vacancy in 
the Order of Civil Merit of Prussia ; and the mem- 
bers, in accordance with the statutes, are about to 
hold a chapter to elect a new foreign member. 
The choice will be submitted to the sanction of the 
King. The number of this Order is very limited, 
but amongst the present members are Sir David 
Brewster, Professor Owen, Sir W. Herschel, and 
Robert Brown. , 

The new planet discovered by Mr. Hind on the 
24th June, has been named by the Astronomer 
Royal ‘ Melpomene.’ It is one of the many asteroles 
between Mars and Jupiter. The period of revolu 
tion is 1269 days, which places it between the 
asteroids Flora and Victoria. : 

We regret to learn that Professor James D. 


heathen 
France, 
f educa. 
been raging so 
Jesuits to power, 


| Forbes, of the University of Edinburgh, is still in 
| such a state of health as to require his absence from 
to find what additions of | 
| Council, as patrons, have 
whether the names of any of the illustrious little | 


' men celebrated in the English edition will be 
was present, and made arrangements for a trial of | 


i i : yw 
professorial duties for another year. The Te : 
granted this leave 0! 


: » Be do he 
The class of Natural Philosophy 1s te ™ 


« To) > . 
absence. Kelland 


conducted, as last winter, by Professors 
and Syme. ; oe a 

Mr. Robert Bryson, F.R.S.E., an —_- 
chanician, and one of the principal watch = a 
nometer makers in Scotland, died this week at the 
age of 74. His son, Mr. Robert a gpmastorengir 
the presidents of the Royal Physical a ean 
has distinguished himself among the scienti ¢ “th 
of Scotland by his microscopic researches on™ 


ici ‘ain, converted 

Clot Bey, a French physician of Cairo, a 
has resolved to pt - 
tian antiquities, | 
A . OF late 

sculptured wood, figures ‘ ‘ad 
‘ouvre at Paris. SO 


the oldest Egyp™™* 


sisting of bronzes, 
nities, mummies, &c., to the I 
of these things date from 
dynasties. 

A society has been formed 


+} a 
at Dresden, under the 
for seeking 
historc™ 


1 preserving 


German antiquities, ant 


monuments, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


LiTERATURE.—Juil ‘a.gialition} George 
2 . read a paper on the ancient portraits 
on and Demosthenes. Mr. Scharf ob- 
that after long familiarity with the thoughts 

snd actions of a great man, one naturally forms 
come idea of his personal appearance, rarely, how- 
ever, finding those preconceived notions realized. 
Xow, in the case of Menander, he has already been 
known to us by his excellent comedies, many 
ofwhich were extant in the twelfth century, but 
sre now lost; but it is only lately that a portrait 
in marble has been discovered, which there is fair 
reason to suppose may be attributed tohim, Dur- 
ing the Pontificate of Sixtus V., A.D. 1585—1590, 
two statues were found on the Viminal Hill, ata 
t formerly occupied by the baths of Olympias, 
the wife of Constantius. ‘These statues, after hav- 
ing been removed tothe Villa Montalto, were pur- 
chased by Mr. Jenkins, and placed in the Vatican, 
where they are at present. Though manifestly 
Greek in the details of their workmanship, they 
were called Syllaand Marius ; till Gronovius claimed 
fur one of them the name of Posidippus, which is 
found in Greek letters on its pedestal, and consi- 
dered it to be the portrait of a comic poet of that 
name who lived B.c. 286. The other, which had 
no inscription, remained unnamed till Visconti, on 
no sufficient ground, gave to it the name of Me- 
nander, A more genuine portrait was subsequently 
discovered on a marble medallion, and bearing the 
name MENANAPOS. It has little or no resem- 
blance to the seated figure. At Marbury Hall, 
Cheshire, the seat of Mr. Smith Barry, Mr. Scharf 


RS OF 


nander with the name MENANAPOS., in many re- 
spects closely resembling that published by Visconti, 
and which has, curiously enough, since disappeared. 
There is so great a similarity between the one Mr. 
Scharf saw at Marbury and that which Visconti had 
drawn, but subsequently lost sight of, that Mr. 
Scharf believes them to be identical. 
to Demosthenes, the case is quite different. Of all 
ancient portraits those of that orator appear to be 
the most numerous, and, in all cases, the likeness 
surmistakeable. But though the likeness between 
them all is so striking that it could not be overlooked, 
without the assistance of a bronze bust with the 
name inscribed in silver letters, which was found at 
Herculaneum, there is little chance that the proper 
tame Would have been given to the rest. Another 
a" has also been found with the name written.on 
the field in a kind of open tablet. Busts of De- 
mosthenes are too numerous to be specified. There 
exist also some noble life-size statues of him ; one 


in the Louvre, and formerly in the Vatican, which 
. i one at Rome, standing perfectly erect ; 
gorge all, a full-length figure, the size 
re ch is preserved at Knowle Park in Kent, 
r et of Lord Amherst. 
* adhe the Vatican : is | 
shy crystallized marble. The surface is in the 
> nd ge Aa in which it was found. It was 
Wy the in Campania, and brought to England 
zoe Marquis of Dorset. Mr. Scharf illustrated 
“8 Paper by some excellent designs, 





pe ATOMOLOGICAL, ~—Augqust 2nd.—J 
¥ . . e* . . 
my Esq., President, in the chair. 
eter the P 
ay , 
ay, e = " ; ss é 
aan” entomological library, collection of 
: of R cabinet of the late Dr. W. A. Brom. 
sister oe pre sented to the Society by his 
Mr. fin. om a special vote of thanks was passed, 
Rot asselden was elected 
S. Stevens exhibited Graphiphora 


O. West- 


eety, «= Mr, 
we cium 
tenes, tna ttident exhibited two curious 
Mr. P Sith ee —e in the common hive bee. 
Meteella, bred fro) 1ibite i 
som the nest rn corks of wine bottles, and also 
the st of the bee Pombus Rage Jlus. where 
taken in Shit) to Britain, Bombus nivalis, Zett., 

. and by Mr. John W hite ; and a series 


f Pow a 
Pine rariegatus, taken by himself last month 


It exactly resembles | : ; , 
its material is a fine | The engraving has been executed with all the skill, 





With regard | 


' makes every portion of the features distinctly 


Among the | 
resident announced the valuable | 


_ somewhat metallic lustre in the upper part. 


near Wakefield, all but one being males. Mr. F. 
Grant exhibited specimens of Hypera tigrina, bred 
from wild carrot, Coleophora Onosmella, found in 
Echium vulgare, and Sciaphila Perterana, reared 
from larvee found in heads of groundsel, all from 
the neighbourhood of Dover. Mr. Wing exhibited 
the side of a French wine-case, perforated by some 
insect larva, probably of Cossus. Mr. Waring ex- 
hibited specimens of some rarities, including Cram- 
bus uliginosellus, Penthina Capreana, bred from 
sallow, and Vortric Viburnana. The President 
read ‘ Descriptions of three new species of Paussus 
in the collection of Herr Dohrn, President of the 
Entomological Society of Stettin.’ Mr. F. Smith 


_ read ‘ Notes on the Development of Osmia parictina 


and other British insects... The Secretary read the 
conclusion of Mr. W. Varney’s paper ‘On the 
Habits of Various Insects.’ 





FINE ARTS. 


Portrait of W. C. Macready, Esq. in the Character 
of § Werner.’ Painted by D. Maclise, Esq., R.A. ; 
Engraved by W. C. Sharpe. Hogarth. 

THIS tine work, the appearance of which we observe 


with much satisfaction, is in the highest style of | 


line engraving, in every way worthy of the subject 
and the artists. Some tribute no less important 
than this to the fame of the great tragedian was 
required at the hand of a sister art, which, whilst 
by accurate portraiture it distinguishes the person, 
displays him at the same time in the service of that 
particular science of the Muses which he dignified 
and adorned. The subtlety of Mr. Maclise’s taste 


: : _is particularly shown i subje » picture 
states that he found a medallion portrait of Me- | ny Seen at Se See ee ee ee 


which is strictly a portrait, for the face of Werner's 
cempanion is hidden by her hand, and therefore 
does not divide the attention of the spectator, and 
yet is a perfect rendering of the scene in the play, 
and of the sentiment contained in the well-known 
lines, — 
“Who would read in this form 

The high soul of the son of a long line? 

Who, in this garb the heir of princely lands? 

Who, in this sunken, sickly eye, the pride 

Of rank and anzestry?” 








Nor has the composition been loaded with a number 
of unnecessary figures, as is too often the case in | 
representations of stage scenes. The face of the | 
figure, the likeness of which will be recognised 
immediately, is full front, and in half shade, the | 
light portion being contrasted against a mass of | 
dark behind, and the dark portion against a similar | 
column of light, by means of a simple arrangement, 
which, together with some strong reflected light, 
and the shadow thrown on the adjoining wall, | 
serves to bring the head prominently out, and | 


traceable. The figure, though tall, is also a por- 
trait, even to the attitude of the hands; indeed the 
individuality of the character is unmistakeable. 


in dealing with varieties of texture, and gradations 
of light and dark, which have advanced the art to 
such a height of perfection in late years, rivalling 
in versatility and abundant resources the great | 
artists of old, and nearly approaching them in that 
perfect mastery over, and therefore full reliance 
on, the burine alone, which makes their works of 
such high value at the present day. The pattern 
of the heavy curtain is one of the great sources of | 
richness of effect, and it hangs in full, heavy, and 

beautiful folds, with perhaps the drawback of a | 
The | 
faces and hands are finished in the usual style of 


treatment in recent works of line engraving, and 


a subscriber to the | 


» bred from a larva found at Leith Hill, | 


| 


are delicate and distinctive. The sound and ster- 
ling merits of both composition and engraving are 
not diminished by the circumstance of a subdued | 
tone appropriate to the subject and worthy of its 


: | dignity reigning throughout, and making the work 
‘d specimens of eophora 


acceptable to the general eye, whilst it embraces 
excellences of a high artistic order. 





The French government has already announced | 
the Exhibition of the Works of Living Artists for 
next year. It is to commence on the 15th March, | 


and is to be held at the Palais Royal. The Exhi- 
bition at St. Petersburg is to be opened in Septem- 
ber next. In both foreigners will be allowed to 
exhibit. 

Tony Johannot, whose death was announced last 
week, was the author of several esteemed paintings, 
but was chiefly known to the public for his illus- 
trations of Gil Blas, Don Quixote, Paul and Vir- 
ginia, the Imitation of Jesus Christ, and of the 
works of George Sand and C. Nodier, 





MUSIC. 


Ar Her MaJgrsty’s THEATRE the season is to close 
this evening with J/ Barbiere di Seviglia, and the 
ballet of Zelie. The admission being at play-house 
prices, a crowded audience will be secured for the 
occasion, as there was last evening at the Lycrum, 
where the artistes of Her Majesty's Theatre per- 
formed for the benefit of Mr. Harris, the stage 
manager. These extra performances of Madame 
de la Grange, Signor Lablache, and their com- 
panions, with the permission of Mr. Lumley, have 
gratified large audiences, composed partly of a 
different class from the regular attenders of the 
opera, and popularity has been increased without 
much diminution of dignity, although we observed 
some of the avtistes not receiving well the heartiness 
of the encores. 

On Tuesday evening at the Royan Irartan 
Opera, Signor Negrini made his début in England 
as Pollio in Norma. To take sucha part in the 
room of Tamberlik was a severe trial for any singer, 
and but for this unavoidable contrast, the suecess 
of Negrini might have been more marked. As it 
was, the judgment of the audience was favourable, 
and on the whole justly. His voice is not a clear 
tenor, but rather a baritone, or very low tenor. 
Throughout his part he gave proof of intelligent 
study, as well as of natural power, and the chief 
fault was, his being occasionally too elaborate and 
tooemphatic. His previous continental reputation 
must have been somewhat exaggerated, as he is 
not likely to be rated so high on the roll of per- 
formers in London. As Norma, Madame Grisi sur- 
passed her usual efforts. She was twice recalled 


| with acclamation, and Signor Negrini also received 


the same mark of the satisfaction of the audience. 

At VAUXHALL GARDENS on Tuesday evening, in 
addition to the usual entertainments, there was 
what was called “a grand musical festival,” being 
a concert of Italian music by the chief artistes of 
Her Majesty's Theatre. The singers were Mes- 
dames Charton, La Grange, Mdlle. Ida Bertrand, 
Signori Calzolari, Gardoni, Ferlotti, De Bassini, 
and Lablache. The programme consisted of a 
selection of some of the finest and most popular 
passages from well-known operas. The pieces 
were received with vociferous applause, and the 
encores were more frequent than was agreeable to 
some of the singers. ‘The concert passed off with 
more complete success than might have been anti- 
cipated from such performances with a Vauxhall 
audience. Signor Licolzi, as accompanyist, played 
with taste, and also executed a concerto with much 
ability. A ballet followed the concert, the chief 
dancers being Mdlles. Pieron and Julien, and M. 
Vaudris. The al fresco music in the yardens, both 
instrumental and vocal, is this season unusually 
good, and has assisted to sustain Vauxhall in favour 
as 2 place of popularamusement. It is very rarely 
indeed that court singers are heard on the Trans- 
teverine side of the river. About a quarter of a 
century ago there was a concert at Vauxhall, at 
which a distinguished troupe of singers appeared, 
including Madame Malibran. Only once since has 
anything similar occurred. The success of the 
present experiment may induce its occasional repe- 
tition. We believe the concert was partly for the 
benefit of a brother artiste, M. Crippa. 





M. Jullien’s promised opera of Pietro il Grande, 


after being postponed from Thursday till Saturday, 


is again put off till next Tuesday, when it is posi- 
tively to appear. Weare glad to learn that the 
delay has only arisen from desire for fuller re- 
hearsal, M. Jullien’s bringing forward a new 
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at this period of the season is not explained. 
If successful, the directors will probably make 
something of it during the summer; and on the 
other hand, a failure now will be more readily for- 
gotten. We await with some interest the result of 
the experiment. On Thursday evening, instead of 
Pietro il Grande, Meyerbeer’s Prophéte was pro- 
jew This evening Les Huguenots will be per- 
ormed. 





The Académie des Beaux Arts last Saturday ad- 
judged the first prize of the concours for musical com- 
position to M. Leonce Cohen, pupil of M. Leborne, 
and the second to M. Poise, pupil of Adam and Zim- 
merman. The numerous and frequent prizes pub- 
licly bestowed after competition in the schools of 
Paris, both for musical composition and excellence 
in performance, greatly sustain and encourage the 
art, and are worthy of imitation in some form in 
this country. 

Meyerbeer is said by a Belgian journal to be 
composing an oratorio for the approaching festival 
at Birmingham. 





THE DRAMA. 


THE Adelphi company have opened their annual 
campaign at the HAYMARKET with a new drama, 
which bids fair to attract a numerous audience from 
among those who dote upon domestic stories of 
intense interest. The Writing on the Wall is a 
neatly constructed three-act tale of love and retri- 
bution, resulting from a deed of blood, which we 
are happy to say is all comfortably over before the 
curtain rises. A murder has been committed 
within the time-honoured walls of au ancient man- 
sion in Cornwall, and the victim has managed, 
before drawing his last breath, to inscribe the 
name of his murderer in letters of blood upon the 
panneled wall. No phosphorescent paint is had 
recourse to, to harrow up the feelings of the 
audience, the inscription is not made visible, and 
it is therefore only to be imagined. The villain 
has an accomplice, and as one gets rich, while the 
other remains poor, they, of course, in the fulness 
of time, split, from the latter becoming suddenly 
virtuous. We shall not, however, divulge the plot, 
which, if it be somewhat intricate, is admirably 
worked out. The sanguinary hero of the play is 
performed with vigour and remorseful earnestness 
by Mr. S. Emery, and he is capitally supported by 
Mr. Paul Bedford, in the part of a good-tempered 
professor of thimble-rig. His humour is natural 
and to the point, and elicited much genuine 
applause. We wish we could say as much of Mr. 
Wright, whose appearance in the play is unnatural, 
and not particularly witty. It is much to be 
regretted that this actor has not more confidence 
in his own inimitable powers. He is too dependent 
on grotesqueness of dress and other absurdities. 
To secure a laugh in the present play, on his first 
appearance, he comes in bespattered from head to 
foot with mud, and is attired in a coat so exqui- 
sitely torn into shreds, that it would excite amuse- 
ment on a tailor’s dummy. When this source of 
merriment is exhausted, Mr. Wright has recourse 
to a live Newfoundland dog, which runs about the 
stage after him like the hero of Montargis. Then 
he lets some live pigs loose, and drives one into 
the orchestra. The audience are in ecstacies, and 
the applause is generously divided between Mr. 
Wright and the pigs. Another fault we have to 
find with Mr. Wright is his continual habit of 
swearing, not with big oaths, but with apparently 
harmless and certainly meaningless. little ones, 
which cannot be in the dialogue of the author, and 
are extremely offensive. We beg of him to read 
and digest a homily on habitual swearing, quoted 





in our review last week from Mr. Casey's ‘Two | 
Years on the Farm of Uncle Sam.’ The ladies of | 
the piece are efficiently performed by Mrs. Leigh 
Murray, Miss Woolgar, and Miss Chaplin. 

At the OLyMpPic, a new after-piece was brought 
out on Wednesday under the title of The Field of | 
Terror, or the Devil's Diggins, but it is rather non- 
sensical, and suffers from being acted too much in | 





talent both in the pantomimic diablerie of Mr. 
Flexmore, and the aerial twirlings and kickings of 
Mademoiselle Auriol. 





The Spanish government has ordered an investi- 
gation to be made into the architectural state of 
all the theatres in Spain, and that those which may 
not be in a good condition shall be closed. It has 
also ordered that theatres belonging to munici- 
palities shall be sold forthwith. It has determined 
not to allow more than one Italian theatre to be 
established in any place, and has directed that four 
prizes of 601, each shall be annually granted to the 
two best dramatic works, the best Spanish libretto, 
and the best opera produced at Madrid. 

The number of theatres at Turin is nine, although 
the population of the city is only 140,000. Allare 
doing a good ‘ business,’ and at one performances 
take place twice a day. Two or three of these 
houses have open air performances. 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dresden, August 7, 1852. 
I MENTIONED to you in a letter dated the 9th of 
May, that an Illustrated Bible, from designs by 
Schnorr, executed by the best wood engravers, was 
preparing for publication. A prospectus of the 
work has just been issued, and the first number, so 
long delayed by Schnorr’s illness, will appear in a 
few days. This work is entitled ‘Die Bibel in 
Bildern, von Julius Schnorr von Karolsfeld ; ‘it will 
contain two hundred and forty plates, which will 
be divided into thirty numbers, each number con- 
taining eight plates. There will be two editions 
published at the same time, one (the Prachtausgabe) 
which will cost three shillings the number, the 
other (the Volksausgale), for a poorer class of sub- 
seribers, costing only one shilling. Iam sorry that, 
according to the present plan of the publisher, only 
five or at most six numbers will appear in each 
year, so that a period of five years at least must 
elapse before this unique and most valuable work 
will be completed. 

From Wiesbaden we learn that Kaulbach’s won- 
derful cartoon of the Tower of Babel is being 
exhibited in that town for some charitable purpose, 
and drawing crowds of visitors. Kaulbach has also 
forwarded to Antwerp some of his cartoons to be 
placed in the ‘ Art Union Exhibition,’ which it was 
intended should be opened in the last week of July 
or first week of August. <A picture by Landseer 


was also to appear, and others by celebrated foreign | 


artists. Great complaints have been made of the 
liberality of English artists, in refusing to send 
their works, or in any way aiding in forwarding 
the objects of the society. 

On the 11th and 12th of last month the great 
‘ Schweizer Siingerfest’ was held at Basle, and the 
prize won by the society of the ‘ Harmonie,’ of 
Zurich. 

The ‘ Weser Zeitung’ mentions the meeting to- 
gether of another great vocal ‘ gathering,’ the 
* Liedertafeln’ of North Germany, which took 
place at Bremer, and at which about two hundred 





singers were present. 

Alexander von Humboldt is daily expected to | 
join the circle of his numerous literary friends in | 
Paris. I find that his ‘Cosmos’ has appeared in | 
three different English translations, three Spanish, 
two French, one Italian, one Dutch, one Swedish, 
one Russian, and one Polish. 

So stringent is the prohibition in Austria against 
Gorgey’s book on the Hungarian campaign, that 
Prince Windischgratz, who asked for special per- | 


mission to purchase a copy, has received a positive | 
refusal. Gorgey himself, however, resides unmo- 
lested at Klagenfurt, a town situated about half 
way between Vienna and Venice. 

Kapelimeister Spohr has at length returned to 
Cassel to resume his duties at the theatre. His 
lawsuit with the Elector seems as far from coming 
to a final settlement as ever. The Elector insists | 
on mulcting Spohr in the sum of 550 dollars | 
(reckoned at the rate of about thirteen dollars a | 


the shade, Nevertheless there isa great deal of day) for his absence from Cassel last summer with- } 





| candlestick and snuffers, beer-glass an 
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out leave, and Spohr, who holds his cont = 
the late Elector, with the stipulated Tact from 
holiday at the usual period every ye _ 
allow this sum to be deducted deca — o 
lawsuit seems likely to be a protracted “a” on 
of Hassenpflug, on the contrary, has ended “ 
favourably than was to have been ex - aioe te 
having been definitely acquitted, ont ne Me 
without appeal, by the Prussian courts of fantate 
tion. ; ne 

The same political gloom which has continued 
for a long time in Cassel, still rests over the 
ill-fated town, and arrests, and imprisonments . 
the famous fortress of Spangenberg ooainsithe 
take place. Spangenberg, a celebrated depository 
for persons convicted of high treason, consists of a 
smal] town and a castle, situated between two small 
rivers which run through the wildest mountainous 
country. The castle crowns the summit of a lofty 
hill, at the foot of which the town is built—a small 
hamlet, containing two hundred and seventy houses, 
and about two thousand inhabitants, who subsist 
principally by the manufacture of linen, which they 
dispose of by hawking about at the neighbouring 
fairs and markets. The castle is surrounded by a 
lofty wall and deep fosse, and is entered by two 
drawbridges,—one for foot passengers, and one for 
carriages, and is supplied with water from a well 
three hundred and ninety feet deep, and nine feet 
wide, bored through the solid rock. The castle 
derives its name from the word ‘Spange,’ a 

‘buckle,’ because the land is full of petrifactions 
of antediluvian animals, in form like a shoe-buckle, 
and which, in olden times, the people of that 
neighbourhood wore as ornaments on their shoes, 
The date of the building is unknown, but it passed 
first in A.D. 1350 into the hands of the Hessian 
landgraves. The castle suffered much in the Thirty 
Years’ War, and has for the last hundred years been 
exclusively devoted to the detention of prisoners of 
state. The regulations are stricter and the de- 
privations greater for prisoners here than in any 
other fortress in Germany. In Prussia, books of 
science, writing materials under certain restrictions, 
occasional communications with friends, and a 
certain time for daily exercise, are all provided 
for the prisoners of state ; ici on a changé tout e la. 
The unfortunate Hessian gentleman who, whether 
innocently or guiltily, has made himself amenable 
to the court martial for state offenders, is hurried 
off between a file of soldiers to Spangenberg, where 
he, and whatever effects he brings with him, must 
at once undergo a severe examination. All papers, 
letters, books, writing and drawing materials, even 
musical instruments, are removed: even articles of 
personal comfort, such as extra sheets or bed cover- 
ings, or any material which under any circum: 
stances could serve as an occupation or amusement, 
are taken away. The prisoner fs condemned to 
uninterrupted confinement, except for half = 
hour's or an hour's daily exercise, and this only 
when the medical attendant affirms that the a 
of health of the prisoner requires it; even 1m an 
cases of indulgence the captive is followed ee 
step by a sentinel. No communication with famvy 
or friends is allowed. Relaxations of, or except <a} 
to these rules, are only cranted as acts of especia: 
grace, and proceed directly from the Ele il 
” In the castle there are eleven cells (Arresten: 
stuben), but more are now being ad 
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JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
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m of Natural History in New York.—Ata 


ting of this I 
moons rorn Prot Adams, of Amherst College, on 
rey he marine zoological province, of 


the extent of t 


i nama is 
ro et the mollusks of that province, embrac- 


ous notes on their synonymy, habitat, and 
: de during several weeks’ visit at that 


ing eopi 
station, 


city. The paper will appear in the ensuing num- 
ter of the ‘Annals of the Lyceum.” ; 

The Literature of Holland.—The invention of the 
srt of printing, after many disputes and various 
investigations, is likely to rest with Laurence Kos- 
en of Haarlem, born in 1373 ; the inven- 


ter, a citiz 


tion was made about 1423. 


invention of the 


most beautiful specimens of typography from the 
resses of the Elzevirs, Wetsteins, and other cele- 


Cated printers. 


names as Erasmus, Vossius, Lipsius, Heimsius, and 
Grotias—those gigantic scholars. But the classical 
degance with which they wrote Latin, and the 
familiar use they made of this language, has given 
ao impression that the vernacular tongue is infe- 


ror, and not wor 


ever, who have made themselves acquainted with 
it, pronounce it ‘ one of the purest, most nervous, 
and expressive of the Gothic root.’ ‘There is scarcely 
any modern tongue which either contains within 


itself more plasti 


more carefully wrought up and polished; nor has 
any people paid greater attention to purity of style 


and elegance of di 


of late years.’”—Professor Tappan’s ‘ Step from the 
(id World to the New.’ 

The late American Statesman.—The funeral cere- 
monies attending the progress of Mr. Clay’s remains 
to their resting-place in Kentucky have been of an 
unusual character, for the sincere and_ simple 
feeling everywhere displayed. 
falling upon Sunday, gave a particular opportunity 
to blend the personal awe of this event with the 


historic positions 


lected. Dr. Hawks, Dr. Neville, and others, while 


the remains were 
ety that Sunday 
with warm eloque 
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of the character of the man seems to have been 
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nee, At Washington, something 
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Butler’s funeral discourse 


tural expression of the points of 
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received yesterday from her pub- | 


the srs. Jewett and C _ 
‘Nongand an 3. and Co., the sum of ten 


ndred dollars, as her copyright 
months’ sales of ‘ Uncle Tom’s 


sliey ner 
cheve that this is the largest sum of 


ed by any author, either Ameri- 
from the sales of a single work 


Ye Battel Daye.—The following jew d'esprit, | 


descriptive of the meeting of the Sussex Archeo- 
logists, is from the ‘ Brighton Gazette :’ 
** Ho! a joust of joyance rare, 
The Sussex chivalry was there, 
Maidens, matrons, knight and squire, 
All the flower of the shire, 








(In the tilting of this day 

Was there nought of warlike play, 
Only (g)lances that did fly 
Peacefully from eye to eye, 

And the combats’ rage was spent 
In a learned argument,) 

From afar, with end wsthetic, 
Philosophers peripatetic,— 
Britton, ancient antiquary, 

History’s depositary, , 
(‘Tis supposed that he is able 
To describe the tower of Babel, 
That he knows the secrets hid 
Under the great Pyramid, 

And was with the Brifon clan 

At Stonehenge, and made the plan,) 
Mantell, wise in fossil stones, 

Very conjuror with bones, 

Hunter, munimental student, 

Sage in dates, in phrases prudent, 
And in force numerical, 

Scholars lay and clerical,— 

All to Battel Abbey came 
In the Ladye Webster’s name. 

To the ancient Hall with glee 
Flocked the goodlie companie. 
On the dais, as of old, { 


| 
| 


Sate the wisest and most bold. 
. . . . | 
Chiefest, like a warrior brave, { 


Was the Thane of Waldegrave ; 
Then the Minstrels at command 
Sang the deeds of fatherland: 
Lower first, the bard of Lewes, 
Told the conquering Norman's prowess, 
Sad as dying swan he ecarolled 

Of the final woe of Harold, 

Of the ground whereon he stood 
Drenched with Sax and Norman blood, 
That all saw ere he had done, 
England lost and England won. 
Hunter next with modest grace 
Occupied the minstrel’s place, 

And the burthen of his song 
Wrought eftsoons a passion strong, 
For he quashed, with accents bland, 
A tradition of the land, 

Swore the famous Roll of Battel 
None it was but housewife’s prattle, 
And in softest tones denied 

Fame to those who fought and died ; 
Shrieked the ladies, horror stricken, 
Antiquaries’ hearts did sicken, 

Men of high ancestral pride 

Wished him stoned or crucified, 
And the spirits hovering near 
Groaned in torment—sad to hear; 
Fled the companie in haste, 

Hunter honied words did waste, 
Blaauw of Beechland raised his voice 
In a chaunt of wondrous noise, 
Essaying to soothe their fears 

With a song of ‘nuts and pears,’ 
But in vain—for some do know 
When to stay and when to go;— 
Pitying their loss that day, 

Blaauw of Beechland strode away. 
Now the mid-day meal was spread, 
Where the monks of yore were fed, 
Tn the vast Refectory— 

’Twas a pleasant sight to see 

Such a joyous companie 

Ranged at tables, o’er and o’er, 
Twice two centuries and more 

Of gay dame and cavalier ; 

So they wassail—’till their ear 

One in phrase polite did crave,— 
’Tis the Thane of Waldegrave. 

Then they pledge the Queen around, 
With the shout the erypts resound ; 
To the Prince a cup they quaff, 
Hlim, Victoria’s ‘ better half’ 

To the Ladye Webster’s name 

Next they drink with loud acclaim ; 
Then a mighty shout they gave 

Por the Thane of Waldegrave ; 
Spake the Thane, and well said he, 
Spake the Thane right gallantly ; 
Britton spake, and worthie Lower, 
Hunter meek, and many more ; 
Blaauw of Beechland then begun, 
But the dames effrayed did run ;— 
As a dream by noise is sped 

The assembly vanished. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received information from several correspondents 
of the disreputable means by which the proprietor of ‘The 
Critic ’ is still endeavouring to foist his journal upon the 
attention of the public. We learn that in an extensive 
system of touting, which is being carried out by means of 
circulars, the Journal in question is now styled ‘ The Critie, 
or London Literary Gazette.’ We mention this as a cau- 


tion to our readers, to prevent their being imposed upon, _ 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 
LAY PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST 


SOCIETY, 30, Essex Street, Strand, London; and 19, Princess 


|} Street, Manchester. 


Subscribed Capital, £250,000, in 5000 Shares of £50 each. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Dinecrons: 
Ralph T. Brockman, Esq. James Macaulay, Esq. 
Benj. Chandler, Jun., Esq. Henry Paull, Esq. 
Edward W. Cox, Esq. Robert Young, Esq. 


Avorrors—E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., Salisbury; James Hutton, Esq., 


Moorgate Street. 
Ranxers—London and County Bank, 21, Lombard Street. 
Sranping Counsri— Henry Stevens, Esq., 7, New Square, 
Lincoln's-inn. 

Constritmne Actuany—Francis G. P. Neison, Esq., 25, Pall Mall 
Merpican Orricern—Dr, McCann, Parliament Street 
Sortcrror — William Colley, Esq., 16, Bucklersbury. 
Procror—H., Pitcher, Esq., Doctors’ Commons 
ACTUARY AND Srcrerany—William Neison, Esq., F.S.8. 


MANCHESTER BOARD. 


Dinecrors: 
Thomas Taylor, Esq., Norfolk 
Street. 


Nicholas Earle, Esq. 
Isaac Hall, Esq. 
W.H. Partington, Esq. | G. B. Withington, Esq. 
James Street, Esq. Thomas Whitlow, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart., and Co. 

Counstrt—J. P. Lake, Esq., 4, Town Hall Buildings, Cross Street 

Puysician—J. L. Bardsley, Esq., M.D., 8, Chatham Street, 
Piccadilly. 

Scuroroxn—R. H. M‘Keand, Esq., 5, Oxford Strect, St, Peter's. 
Survevors—Mr. Edward Corbett, Mr. William Radford, and 
Mr. Edward Nicholson. 

Acenis—Messrs. Dunn and Smith, 19, Princess Street. 
Secarrany~W. H. Partington, Esq. 

This Society is established to apply the principle of Assurance 


| to Property as well as to Life; and its business consists of— 


The Assurance of Defective and Unmarketable Titles, rendering 
them absolute and perfect 

The Assurance of Copyholds, Lifeholds, and Leasecholds, thereby 
making them equal to, or even better than Freeholds, for all pur 
poses of sale or mortgage. 

The redemption of Loans and Mortgages, and guarantecing their 
absolute repayment within a given period, 

Increased and Immediate Annuities granted upon Healthy as 
well as Diseased Lives. 

The Fidelity of Clerks, Servants, and others guaranteed upon 
the payment of a small annual premium, and a reduction of nearly 
one-half is made when a Life Assurance is combined with the 
Fidelity Guarantee Policy : 

Life Assurances effected for the whole term of life, or for a term 
of vears, and the premiums can be paid yearly, half-yearly, or 
quarterly. 

Endowment and Education Assurances and Annuities granted ; 
the premiums can be paid upon the returnable or non-returnable 
system, in case of death before attaining the age agreed upon. 

Immediate Annuities, or increased incomes, granted in exchange 
for Reversionary Interests. 

Whole World Policies granted, and all Policies issued by this 
Society are Indisputable, except in cases of fraud 

Every information furnished, free of expense, by applying to 

WILLIAM NEISON, Eaq., Actuary and Secretary, 
30, Essex Street, Strand, London. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE 
a OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

During the last Ten Years this Society has issued more than 
Three Thousand Three Hundred and Pifty Policies ,— 

Covering Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, and upwards— 

Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to nearly Pifty-cight 
Thousand Pounds. 

This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 
of Discased Lives. 

Healthy Lives assured at home and abroad, at lower rates than 
at most other Offices. 

A Konus of 50 per cent, on the premiums paid, was added to the 
policies at last Division of Profits. 

Agents wanted for vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli 
cation to any of the Society's Agents in the country. 

rr. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
CC, DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


NHEAP TEA AND CHEAP COFFEE.— 
/ Although we sell black tea at 38, perlb., and good black 
tea at 38 4d., strong coffee at 10d., and fine coffee at 1s. per lb., we 
still say to all who study economy, that 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the follow 
ing prices :— 








per lb. 
The best CONGOU TEA ...ccceccccscccccecesees 38, Bd. 
The best SOUCHONG TEA ..cccccccsccevserees 4s. 4d. 
The best GUNPOWDER TEA .... 66sec cceeees - 6s. 6d. 
The best old MOCHA COFFPEE.......6...000006+ Is. 4d. 
The best WEST INDIA COFFEE ........+++++: 1s. 4d. 
The fine, true, ripe, rich, rare SOUCHONG TEA 
fg MOW ODIY .ncccccccccesesevescdcccees oe 4s. Od. 
The pure, rich, rare GUNPOWDER .......6.+5. 5s. Od 


Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s., sent CARRIAGE FREE to any 
partof England, by 
PHILLIPS AND CO., 
Tea Merchants, No.8, KING WILLIAM 8TREPT, CITY. 





-) OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 

WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the iret 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guineas 
each, cash.—260, Oxford Street, near, Hyde Park. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 


36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 








Published this day, post Svo, with Frontispiece of the Cove pk Guisr, &e., cloth, 5s. 


ANNALS AND LEGENDS OF CALAIS, 


EMIGRE NOTABILITIES, AND MEMOIR OF LADY HAMILTON. 
BY ROBERT BELL CALTON, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ RAMBLES IN SWEDEN AND GOTTLAND,” FTC. ETC. 

Paincrpat Contents :—History of the Siege by Edward III. in 1346-7, with a Roll of the Commanders and their 
Followers present, from a cotemporary MS. in the British Museum; the Allotment of Lands and Houses to Edward’s 
Barons ; Calais as an English Borough ; List of the Streets and Householders of the same ; Henry VIII.th’s Court there; 
Cardinal Wolsey and his Expenses ; the English Pale, with the Names of Roads, Farmsteads, and Villages in the English 
Era ; the Siege of Therouenne and Tournai ; the Pier of Calais ; Pro's and Con’s of the Place; the Hotel Dessin; Sterne’s 
Chamber; Churches of Notre Dame and St. Nicholas: the Hétel de Ville; Ancient Staple Hall; the Chateauand Murder 
of the Duke of Gloucester ; the Courgain; the Field of the Cloth of Gold; Notice of the Town and Castle of Guisnes, 
and its surprise by John de Lancaster; the Town and Seigneurie of Ardres; the Sands and Duelling; Villages and 
Chateau of Sangatte. Coulonge, Mark, Eschalles, and Hammes; Review of the English Occupation of Calais, its Recap- 
ture by the Duke de Guise; the Lower Town and its Lace Trade; our Commercial Relations with France; Emigré 
Notabilities ; Charles and Harry Tufton, Capt. Dormer and Edith Jacquemont, Beau Brumme!], Jemmy Urquhart and 
his friend Fauntleroy, Mr. Berkeley, ‘‘ Nimrod,’ Berkeley Craven, Mytton, Duchess of Kingston; a new Memoir of 
Lady Hamilton, &c. &c. 


CONSUETUDINES KANCLE. A History of 


GAVELKIND, and other remarkable Customs in the County of 


HOLBEIN’S DANCE OF DEATH, with an 


Historical and Literary Introduction by an Antiquary. Square 
post Svo, with Fifty-four Engravings, being the most accurate | 
copies ever exented of these gems of Art, and a Frontispiece of an 
Ancient Bedstead at Aix-la-Chapelle, with a Dance of Death 
carved on it, engraved by Falrholt, cloth, 9s. 

“ The designs are exccuted with a spirit and fidelity quite ex- 
tracrdinary. They are indeed most truthful."—Arnuen eu. 


LOWER’S (M. A.) ESSAYS ON ENGLISH | 


trated with fac-similes, a very handsome volume, Svo, cloth, 15s. 


BRUCE'S (Rev. J. C.) HISTORICAL and 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT of the ROMAN WALL from the 
TYNE to the SOLWAY. Thick Syo, 35 plates and 194 woodcuts, 
half morocco, £1 Is. 

Dr.) COMPENDIOUS 


BOSWORTH’S (Rev. 


SURNAMES. 2 vols. post Svo. Third Edition, greatly enlarged. | an GLO-SAXON and ENGLISH DICTIONARY.  8yo, closely | 
Cloth, 12s. printed in treble columns, cloth, 12s. 


‘This isnot a mere abridgment of the large Dictionary, but 
almost an entirely new work. In this compendious one will be 
found, at a very moderate price, all that is most practical and 
valuable in the former expensive edition, with a great accession 
of new words and matter.’’"—Aduthor's Preface. 


ANALECTA ANGLO-SAXONICA. Selections 
in Prose and Verse from Anglo-Saxon Literature, with an Intro- 
duciory Ethnological Essay, and Notes, critical and explanatory. 
By LOUIS F. KLIPSTEIN, of the University of Giessen, 2 thick 
Vols. post 8vo, cloth, 12s. (original price 18s.) 

A DELECTUS IN ANGLO-SAXON, intended 
asa First Class-book in the Language. 
of St. John’s CoNtege, Cambridge, author of the Poems and Glossary 
in the Dorset Dialect. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA LITERARIA; | 
or Biography of Literary Characters of Great Britain and Ireland, 
arranged in Chronological Order. Ky THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., | 
F.S.A., Member of the Institute of France. 2 thick vols. Svo, | 
cloth. Vol. I. Anglo-Saxon Period. Vol. Il. Anglo-Norman 
Period. 6s. each, published at 12s. each. j 

Published under the superintendence of the Royal Society of 
Literature. 


COINS. An Introduction to the Study of An- 
cient and Modern Coins. By J. Y¥. AKERMAN. Feap. Svo, with 
numerous Wood Engravings from the original coins, 6s. 6d. 


COINS OF THE ROMANS RELATING TO 
BRITAIN, described and illustrated. By J. ¥. AKERMAN, 
F.8.A. Second Edition. 8vo, greatly enlarged with plates and 
woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


GUIDE TO ARCHAEOLOGY. An Archeolo- 
gical Index to Remains of Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano- 
British, and Anglo-Saxon periods. By JOHN YONGE AKER- 
MAN, Fellow and Secretary to the Society of Antiquarics. 1 vol. 
Svo, illustrated with numerous cogravings, comprising upwards 
of 500 objects, cloth, Lbs. 

“ One of the first wants of an incipient antiquary is the facility 
of comparison, and here it is furnished him at one glance. The 
plates, indeed, form the most valuable part of the book, both by 
their number and the judicious selection of types and examples 
which they contain. It is a book which we can, on this account, 
safely and warmly recommend to all who are interested in the 
antiquities of their native land."—Lirrrvay Gazerre 

“A book of such utility—so concise, so clear, so well condensed 
from such varied and voluminous sources;—cannot fail to be “ et tA, os po Bi <:sssings ; ; 
generally acceptable.”"—Aat Uxtox. inn tee oo deserves our warmest approba- 


WRIGHT'S (THOS.) ESSAYS ON THE LITE- |.” 


} even to persons who never play at cards.''—Tait's Mag. 


RATURE, POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, AND HISTORY OF | z j 
ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 2 vols. post Svo, cloth, 16s. BIBLIOTHECA MADRIGALIANA: a Biblio- 
+ Ve ’ ~ ‘I°Q oprr graphical account of the Music and Poctical Works published in 
W RIGHT 5S (1 HOS.) ST. PATRIC K’S PUR- England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Geaverize, wader the 
GATORY: an Exaay on the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and Tiles of Madrigals, Ballets, Ayres, Canzonets, &. Py Dr. RIM- 
Paradise, current during the Middle Ages. Post Svo, cloth, 6s. BAULT. &vo, cloth, 5s. ’ . 


THE NURSERY RHYMES OF ENGLAND, A DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PRO. 
collected chiefly from oral tradition. Fdited by J. O. HALLI- 9 VINCIAL WORDS, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and Ancient Cus- 
WELL. Fourth Edition. l2mo, with Thirty-cight Designs by | toms from the reign of Edward I. By JAMES ORCHARD 
W. B. Seott. 48. 6d. cloth. | HALLIWELL, F.R.S., F.S.A., &. Two vols. 8vo, containing 


r a — ciacinied cas - .~ | Upwards of 1,000 pages closely printed in double columns, clot! 
POPULAR RHYMES and NURSERY TALES, £1 1+ Cee ee 
with Historical Elucidations ; a Sequel to “ The Nursery Rhymes 


It contains about 50,000 Words (embodying al! the known scat- 
of England.” Edited by J. O. HALLIWELL. Royal Ismo, | tered Glossaries of the English language), forming a complete key 
4s. 6d. 


| to the reading of the works of our old Poets, Dramatists, Theolo- 
LOWER’S CURIOSITIES OF HERALDRY, 


gians, and other authors, whose works abound with allusions. of 
which explanations are not to be feund in ordinary Dictionaries 
with INustrations from Old English Writers. 8vo. Numerous | 
Engravings. Cloth, lds. 


and tooks of reference. Most of the principal Archaisms are 
illustrated by exampies selected from early inedited MSS. and 
x al ‘ rare books, and by far the greater portion wi!l be found to be 
HERALD'S VISITATIONS. An Index to all | original authorities. yon” 

the Pedigrees and Arms in the Heraldic Visitations and other 
Genealogical MSS. in the Hritish Museum. Hy G. SIMS, of the 
Manuscript Department. Svo, closely printed in double column<, 


A LITTLE BOOK of SONGS aud BALLADS. 

| gathered from Ancient Musick Rooks, MS. and Printed. ty E. F 

aT RIMBAU LT, LL.D., &. Post 8vo, pp. 210, half-bound in mo 
*." An indispensable book to those engaged in genealogical or ae i 

topographical pursuits, affording a ready clue to the pedigrees and Me sn whee wey ae we ey ——— he me 
arms of above 30,000 of the gentry of England, their residence ., Bes . “ . ss rtp enligsies sagaprod-enong 
&e. (distinguishing the different familics of the same name in GUIDE to the ANGLO-SA XON TONGUE 
every county), as recorded by the Heralds in their Visitations, ’ 
with Indexes to otber jogical MSS. in the British Museum. 


yy on an in Verse and Prose, for the Use of Learners. By 
| BE. J. VERNON, B.A., Oxon. 12mo. cloth, $s. 6d F 
It has been the work of immense labour. No public librar t : 

to be without it. are rae | 


J * q 2 / 
-" This will be found useful as a Second Class-book, or to those | 
well versed in other languages. | 


own native English, some acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon is in- 
dispensable; and we have never seen an introduction better cal- 
culated than the present to supply the wants of a beginner ina 
short space of time. The declensions and conjugations are well 
stated, and illustrated by references to the Greek, Latin, French, 
and other languages. A philosophical spirit pervades every part. 
The Delectus consists of short pieces on various subjects, with ex- 
tracts from Anglo-Saxon History and the Saxon Chronicle. There 
is a good Glossary at the end.'—dAtheneum, Oct. 20, 1849. 


FACTS and SPECULATIONS on the ORIGIN 
and HISTORY of PLAYING CARDS. 
Author of “ Jackson's History of Wood Engraving,” in one hand- 
some vol. 8vo, illustrated with many Engravings, both plain and 
coloured, cloth, £1 Is. 

“It is exceedingly amusing.”"—Allae. 
“ Curious, entertaining, and really learned book.’—Ramb/er. 


KENT, by CHARLES SANDYS, Esq., F.S.A. (Cantianus), illus- | 


By the Rev. W. BARNES, | 
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